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THE THEORY OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
SACRAMENTS IN EARLY SCHOLASTICISM 
(1125—1240) 


Like most of the doctrines concerning the sacraments in general, 
the theory on the composition of the sacramental sign has not yet 
been subjected to a thorough historical investigation. 

Up to the beginning of this century, its history was but roughly 
known. It was commonly assumed that Peter Lombard, in de- 
pendence upon St. Augustine, had formulated the principle 
according to which each of the seven sacraments consists in a res 
or elementum and a verbum; that afterwards, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, William of Auxerre, under the influence 
of rising Aristotelianism, introduced the terms materia and forma; 
finally that Duns Scotus, around the year 1300, made a further 
distinction between materia proxima and materia remota. 

Since then, thanks to the growing interest in the literary and 
doctrinal problems of Scholasticism, that summary picture has been 
corrected on a good many points. J. de Ghellinck on several occa- 
sions! made the excellent remark that twelfth century theology 
knew of a second theory, originating from the school of St. Victor, 
which admits not two but three elements in each sacrament, namely 
res, facta, and verba (dicta). Fr. Gillmann? and E. Dhanis * drew 
attention to a few texts, all anterior to William of Auxerre, which 
already make use of the terms materia and forma. G. Le Bras‘4 
found out, however, that theology did not apply the hylemorphistic 
conception to all and each of the sacraments till about 1230, this is 
after William of Auxerre’s time. 


Useful as they are, these occasional remarks are no substitute 
for a systematic study of the origins and first developments of the 


1. Les notes marginales du Liber Sententiarum, in Rev. hist. ecclés, 1913, XIV, 531; Un 
chapitre dans la définition des sacrements au XII siecle, in Mélanges Mandonnet, II, 95; Pierre 
Lombard, in Dict. théol. cath., XII, 1937. 

2. Taufe “im Name Iesu” oder “im Name Christi” (Extract from Der Katholik, 1912, fasc. 
11 and 12), Mayence 1913, 11, n. 1. 

3. Cf. Quelques anciennes formules septénaires des sacraments, in Rev. his. ecclés., 1930, 
XXVI, 579, n. 4. 

4 Mariage, in Dict. théol. cathol., IX, 2202. 
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doctrine in question. To attain such an end, it was necessary to 
collect patiently all the texts concerned and to interpret them in 
the light of the general evolution of sacramental theology. In the 
following pages, we have tried to meet those requirements and to 
draw an historical sketch of the theory on the composition of the 
sacraments during the first period of Scholastic theology (1125— 
1240). 

The task was rather delicate. At the first contact with the 
sources, we were faced with the fact that the idea of the composition 
of the sacraments had undergone many fluctuations and given rise 
to several attempts at explanation before it became fixed in the 
well-known Aristotelian formula. Of this the explanation had to 
be sought in the very way the idea took shape. Indeed, the original 
principle or rather principles did not result from a careful inspec- 
tion of the nature of each sacrament. On the contrary, they were 
based on only one or two'cases and were proposed a long time be- 
fore the essential elements of each sacrament had been determined, 
and were even in advance of the formation of the septenarium. 
No wonder then that it took nearly a century before theology found 
an acceptable interpretation of the initial formulas and overcame 
the main difficulties raised by their hasty creation. One could 
scarcely hit upon a better example of the tendency of early Scholas- 
ticism towards premature generalization and of its exaggerated love 
for uniformity. 

The history of the doctrine under consideration can be divided 
into three periods, of which Peter Lombard (7 1160) and William 
of Auxerre (~ 1231) mark the two transition points. We have 
accordingly divided our expose into three parts. In the first, we 
shall examine the origins of the general principles on the composi- 
tion of the sacraments (1125—1160); in the second, the vicissitudes 
through which they passed during the period following the death 
of Peter Lombard (1160—1230); in the third, the expedients by 
which, immediately after William of Auxerre’s time, theology suc- 
ceeded to interpret and transform them. 


I. THE ORIGINS 
The first general statements regarding the composition of the 
sacraments make a nearly simultaneous appearance in the fourth 
decade of the twelfth century, at the very moment when theology 
was striving to create an appropriate definition of the sacramentum 
stricte dictum. 
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They were two, one proclaiming the sacrament to consist in an 
elementum or res and a verbum, the other in res facta and dicta 
(verba). ‘Though the difference between the two formulas in un- 
deniable, it does not amount to a direct opposition, for each pro- 
ceeds from different preoccupations and springs from a different 
root. 


1. THE ANTECEDENTS 


The first formula derives directly from the analysis of the sacra- 
ment of baptism; it is of strictly theological origin. The second 
goes back to a classification of the sacramenta minora or sacraments 
in the broad sense, and it bears rather a liturgical mark. 


1) Analysis of baptism. The complexity of the sacrament of 
baptism has been recognized in the Church since the time of the 
Apostles. Consequently, when the first Scholastics started to ana- 
lyse its nature, they did not meet with special difficulties in dis- 
tinguishing baptism proper from the ceremonies of its solemn 
celebration, nor in disclosing the composition of its essential nu- 
cleus. Only on two points did they show some hesitation. In the 
first place, it took them quite a while before they could find a 
technical name for baptism proper: whereas they call the accessory 
ceremonies regularly ea quae ad decorem et solemnitatem perti- 
nent, they use all kinds of denominations for the essential rite, 
sacramentum proprie,® integritas,® necessitas," vis or efficacia sa- 
cramenti, ® until Peter Lombard introduces the forthwith classical 
term of substantia sacramenti.® Secondly, they were more or less 
divided on the question of the essential elements themselves. 1° All 
admit in baptism proper the use of water and of a formula. But in 


5. Summa Sent., VI, (PL 176, 129 D). 

6. Geroch of Reichersberg, De simoniacis, in Libelli de lite, III, 245 and passim. 

7. Robert of Melun, Quaestiones de Epist. Pauli (ad. R. Martin in Spicil, sacr. lovan, 18) 
220. 

8. Sent. Florianenses, 55 (ed. H. Ostlender in Floril. patrist. 19) 27; Magister Simon, 
Tractatus de sacramentis (ed. H. Weisweiler in Spicil. sacr. lovan. 17) 8, 25. 

9. Sentent., IV, d. 3, c. 1 (ed. Quaracchi 755): Nam et in hoc sacramento et in aliis 
quaedam solent fieri ad decorem et honestatem sacramenti, quaedam ad substantiam et causam 
sacramenti pertinentia. De substantia huius sacramenti sunt verbum et elementum, cetera 
ad solemnitatem ejus~pertinent. -— Also Sent., IV, d. 28, c. 2 ibid. 926): In huius enim 
sacramenti (coniugii) celebratione, sicut in aliis, quaedam sunt pertinentia ad substantiam 
sacramenti, ut consensus de praesenti . . .; quaedam vero pertinentia ad decorem et solemni- 
tatem sacramenti, ut parentum traditio . . . 

10. On this problem cf. A. Landgraf, Die fruehscholastische Definition der Taufe, in 
Gregorianum, 1946, XXVII, 200-219, 353-383. 
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keeping with the contemporary notions of a sacrament, some were 
inclined to put the essence of baptism in the res corporalis or the 
water sanctified by the invocation of the Trinity, others in the 
ablution together with that same invocation. The words of St. Paul 
lavacrum aquae in verbo' were rather in favor of the latter 
opinion. But the former found strong support in the famous text 
of St. Augustine: Detrahe verbum, et quid est aqua nisi aqua? 
Accedit verbum ad elementum, et fit sacramentum. ” 


These words were to play a big part in the problem of the com- 
position of the sacraments. Yet their original sense is by no means 
clear. Does St. Augustine have in view the consecration of the 
baptismal water or baptism itself? In the first supposition, the 
term verbum stands for the formula of consecration, in the second 
for the baptismal formula or invocation of the Trinity. As all 
Scholastics favor the second interpretation, their understanding of 
the text could not but favour the notion, shared by Hugh of St. 
Victor and others, that baptism consists primarily in the water. 
That interpretation seemed all the more fitting since, grammatic- 
ally speaking, it was possible, — and many authors availed them- 
selves of that possibility, * — to consider the word elementum as 
the subject of the final phrase et fit sacramentum. This however 
gives the sense ‘‘and thus the water becomes a sacrament,” instead 
of the true meaning “and thus the sacrament comes into being.” 


The theological literature of the eleventh and the first quarter 
of the twelfth century made very little use of that text. It is absent 
from all canonical collections previous to the Decretum of Gra- 
tian, ‘4 from Abelard’s Sic et Non, from the collections of Sentences 
and the systematic works belonging to the school of Anselm of Laon 
and from most of the other theological writings. Moreover, the 
few authors who between Berengar of Tours and Alger of Liege 1 


11. Eph., V, 26. 

12. In Iea. evangel. tract., 80, 3 (PL 35, 1840). 

13. For instance Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, II, 6, 2 (PL 176, 448 AB): ... 
baptismus est aqua diluendis criminibus sanctificata per verbum Dei. Aqua enim sola ele- 
mentum esse potest, sacramentum esse non potest, donec accedat verbum ad elementum et sic 
sacramentum. — See also Hugh of Amiens, infra n. 17. 

14. Decretum, Causa 1, q. c. 54 (ed, Friedberg 54). 

15. Cf. Berengar, De sacra coena 32 and 38 (ed. W. H. Beekenkamp 76 and 114); Also 
Peter Damian, Liber gratissimus 16 in Libelli de lite, I, 89; Alger of Liége, De misericorda 
et iustitia, III, 7 (PL 180, 986 AB). 
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recur to the text never quote it in order to establish the components 
of baptism or any other sacrament. 

Gregory of Bergamo seems to be the first who uses it for that 
purpose. In his treatise De veritate corporis Christi, written about 
1125-1130, he cites St. Augustine’s words apropos of baptism and 
the eucharist. But in doing so, he is still ignorant of the inter- 
pretation which soon will prevail in the schools. Indeed he de- 
duces from the passage, not that both sacraments consist in a ver- 
bum and an elementum, but only that each consists of two parts, 
baptism in the ablution and invocation, the eucharist in the species 
and the Body of Christ. 1 

There is proof though that at this very moment theology begins 
to explain St. Augustine’s text in a more literal sense, as referring 
to the constitutive elements of baptism, and even to extend it to 
other sacraments. Indeed, Hugh of Amiens, who is strictly con- 
temporaneous with Gregory of Bergamo, writes in close depend- 
ency on St. Augustine’s words that “water, oil, balm and si qua alia 
become sacraments, fiunt sacramenta, through the junction of the 
divinely inspired verba.” 17 Hugh of Amiens does not yet trans- 


form St. Augustine’s occasional remark into a real principle valid 
for all sacraments of the New Law, but he testifies undoubtedly 
to the existence of a tendency to do so. In fact, shortly after, as 
shall be seen, some authors will take that final step by extending 
Augustine’s baptismal conception and its terminology to all the 
sacraments. 


2) Classification of the “sacramenta minora.” ‘The second 
question, which in its turn has led to a theory of the composition 
of the sacraments, concerns the sacramenta in the broad sense of 
the word. It was raised and solved by Hugh of St. Victor. 


Though Hugh follows the common teaching of his time on the 
composition of baptism resting in a verbum and an elementum, he 


16. Tract. de veritate corporis Christ, 19 (ed. H. Hurter in Sanctorum Patrum opuscula 
selecta, 39) 78-79: Nec illud moveat benevolum intentumque lectorem quod sacramentum nec 
in solo corpore Christi vel sanguine, nec in sola panis vinique specie, sed in utroque consti- 
tuimus, quia nimirum et in baptismate, cum sit aquae lavacrum simul et verbum, sicut iam 
ante commemoravimus, nec soli lavacro nec soli verbo, sed utrique pariter sacramento depu- 
tatur. “Nam detrahe verbum ab aqua, quid est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad elemen- 
tum, et fit sacramentum.” Haec Augustini verba. 

17. Dialogorum libri septem, VII, 13 (PL 192, 1244 B): Im sacramentis exterius vides 
aquam, vides oleum et balsama, et si qua alia; infideles cum fidelibus simul vident ea. Ad 
haec minister superponit verba divinitus inspirata et fiunt sacramenta; haec infideles nes- 
ciunt ... 
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never shows any interest in the problem of the constitutives of the 
Christian sacraments as such. More liturgical-minded than most 
theologians of his day, he rather applies himself to classify the 
sacramenta in the wide sense of the word, according to the manner, 
modus, in which they are preformed or to the matter, materia, in 
which they consist. For that purpose though, he does not take 
into consideration the more complex sacramenta but the last irre- 
ducible ones, from the combination of which the former result. 
In other words, he does not ask what are the different components 
of such highly developed sacramenta as a dedication, baptism, the 
Mass and the like, but rather in what consist the most simple, the 
most fundamental and structural sacramenta like a genuflexion, a 
prayer, a chant, or water, oil, and other liturgical elements. 


Apropos of these sacramenta minora then, Hugh of St. Victor, 
in three different places in his works, asks the question: “In what 
do they consist?” In a note, preserved among his Miscellanea, he 
answers: Sacramentorum alia consistunt in rebus . . . alia in factis 
... lia in verbis**... In his chief work De sacramentis, he says 
likewise with only a slight change of terminology: Ex his igitur 


sacramentis alia constant in rebus ... alia autem ... in factis... 
alia in dictis constant.1® Again, but more concisely, he writes in 
his Dialogue: Quot modis fiunt sacramenta? Tribus, id est, rebus 
verbis factis.2° As examples of the first sacramenta he cites water, 
oil, bread and wine, salt, ashes: they all consist in res; of the sec- 
ond, the invocation of the Trinity, found in blessings and con- 
secrations, and also the Alleluias and responsoria of the mass: they 
all consist in verba; of the third, the sign of the cross and the rites 
of genuflexion and raising of hands: they all consist in facta. 


It is evident that this classification does not pretend to offer an 
analysis of the sacraments of the New Testament or other complex 
liturgical rites. Indeed, in the first two texts, by repeating before 
each member of his enumeration the adjective alia, Hugh clearly 
attaches to his statement a ‘disjunctive meaning. This is not less 
true for the third text which, short of its form, is perfectly parallel 
to the other two. Accordingly, each of the sacramenta minora is 
either a thing or an action or a word, never a composite rite that 


18. Miscell., VI, 29 (PL 177, 880 AB). The text in Migne is corrupt at the end. 
19, De sacr., II, 9, 1 (PL 176, 471 D) 20. Dial. (PL 176, 34 A). 
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would comprise several things, such as actions and words at the 
same time. 


Should one, nevertheless, want to integrate complex rites into 
this classification, then he would be forced to abstract from their 
compound character and to reduce them artificially to one of the 
three members mentioned. Hugh of St. Victor himself did not 
escape from that inevitable implication when, in a fourth passage, 
he tried to apply his formula to baptism, confirmation and the 
euchari:t. “All sacraments, he says, are performed in a threefold 
matter, that is either in things or in facts or in words, aut in rebus 
aut in factis aut in dictis. In things, like the sacrament of baptism 
which is performed in water, the sacrament of unction in oil, the 
sacrament of the Body and Blood in bread and wine. In facts . . .” 74 
The awkward way in which Hugh is forced to express himself bears 
proof that this disjunctive classification was entirely unfit for the 
sacraments of the New Testament: for he is made to speak as though 
‘these three sacraments were solely performed with things, at the 
exclusion of rites and words. 

Still the example of Hugh in applying his classification to the 
Christian sacraments will soon find imitation. But instead of the 
Master’s futile attempt to press sacramenta maiora into a classifica- 
tion of sacramenta minora, some of his disciples will accomodate his 
formula to the conditions of the sacraments of the New Law. 

2. THE FIRST GENERAL THEORIES AND FORMULAS 

If, in spite of his classification, Hugh of St. Victor can not be 
said to have discovered in the sacraments a composition of res, facta, 
and verba, Peter Lombard should not be cfedited either with the 
theory of their composition from only two parts, viz. elementum 
(or res) and verbum. Already before him each of these theories 
had been clearly proposed and formulated with precision. 


1. Geroch of Reichersberg: Geroch, the famous provost of 
Reichersberg, is to our knowledge, the first author who holds the 
bipartite composition of all sacraments. Indeed in his treatise De 
simoniacis, which he published shortly after the diet of Bamberg 


21. De sacr., I, 9, 6 (PL 826 BC): In triplici materia omnia divina sacramenta confi- 
ciuntur scilicet aut in rebus aut factis aut in dictis... Itaque in rebus... in factis... in dictis, ut 
verba ... In rebus conficiuntur sacramenta, sicut videlicet sacramentum baptismi in aqua, 
sacramentum unctionis in oleo, sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi in pane et vino. - . 
In factis . . . In dictis . . . — The text in Migne has aut in verbis; the parallelism of the 
context requires aut in dictis. 
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of 1135, he explains how, after the example of baptism, the eucha- 
rist and all the other sacraments of the New Testament consist 
essentially in an elementum and a verbum. On account of their 
importance, we shall quote his words in full: 22 


Ut igitur ad rem, de qua sermo est, redeamus, unumquodque sacramen- 
tum est quasi quoddam integrum; habet enim partes constitutivas, quando 
accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum. Verbi gratia, cum bapti- 
zatur aliquis, hoc verbum “Ego baptizo te in nomine Patris et Filii et Spi- 
ritus sancti” accedit ad aque visibilis elementum, et fit invisibilis gratie 
sacramentum, de verbo audibili et aqua visibili tanquam de partibus prin- 
cipaliter constitutivis perfectum. Nam ceterae preces, quae illa iam dicta 
verba precedunt vel secuntur; et cetera quae praeter elementum aque illic 
adhiberi sollemne vel usitatum est, ut oleum seu chrisma quod baptismo 
permisceri solet, aliaque huiusmodi, non sunt principales vel constitutivae 
partes baptismalis sacramenti, sed solum, ut dixi, hoc verbum “Ego te bap- 
tizo in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti” rite accedens ad elemen- 
tum aque constituit sacramentum integrum sive in ecclesia sive extra 
ecclesiam sic celebretur eque perfectum. Haec verba visibili aque adhi- 
benda non ab apostolo aut propheta sunt ecclesiae tradita; sed desuper 
contexte textrice ipsa Dei sapientia, sicut et illa verba, que super elemen- 
tum panis et vini effusa conficiunt corpus et sanguinem Christi, desuper 
sunt contexta per totum. A solo enim Christo exordium habuit utraque 
traditio, tam baptismi perficiendi quam corpus et sanguinem ipsius con- 
ficiendi per illa nimirum verba quae de ipsius Christi ore sunt primum pro- 
lata . . . Quae autem vel in baptismi vel in misse celebratione huic tra- 
ditioni, huic verbo consummato per Christum et adbreviato superaddun- 
tur, non magis perimunt integritatem sacramentorum, si praetermittuntur, 
nec perficiunt, si adduntur, quam orationem ex nomine ac verbo constan- 
tem perimunt seu perficiunt reliquae orationis partes appendicie, dempte 
vel addite. 


Nobody will accuse Geroch of lack of clarity. Although he 
applies his principle only to baptism and the eucharist, he gives it 
a general meaning valid for all the sacraments of the New Testa- 
ment, unumquodque sacramentum. Besides, he insists that he 
intends to speak of their essential and constitutive components, 
partes principales vel constitutivae, and not of their accessory cere- 
monies. The extreme care and the prolixity with which he ex- 
pounds his idea seem even to imply that he feels responsible for the 
generalization of St. Augustine’s remark. ‘They indicate at least 
that he was conscious of the newness of the theory. 


However that may be, his action must be called a hasty and 
reckless one, and was to cause a number of serious complications. 


22. De simoniacis, in Libelli de lite, III, 255. 
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Indeed Geroch was absolutely incapable of evaluating the full im- 
port of the principle he thus advanced. At that moment he had 
no accurate knowledge yet of the number of the sacraments, still 
less, of the nature of each of them. This explains why he cautiously 
omits to indicate the verbum and the elementum of the sacrament 
of orders, though the validity of ordinations administered by simo- 
niacs is one of the main topics of his treatise. His generalization 
is evidently based on the examination of two cases only, that of 
baptism and that of the eucharist. Even within the limits of his 
two examples, he proceeds with little consistency: for he confuses 
the necessary requirements for a valid consecration of the Eucharist 
with the partes constitutivae of the sacrament itself. Finally, as 
Geroch understood it, the principle rests on the peculiar concept 
which found its classical formulation in Hugh of St. Victor’s works, 
and according to which the sacrament consists primarily not in a 
rite but in a physical thing. Indeed, in agreement with the mean- 
ing at that time and with Geroch’s own examples, the word elemen- 
tum means only a physical substance, like water, bread and wine. 
In this way, the principle tended to relegate to the background the 
ritual actions, though essential in most of the sacraments, and even 
to exclude from the number of the real sacraments all rites that 
are preformed without such an elementum or matter. 


2) The Summa Sententiarum. The first attestation of the other 
theory, which distinguishes in every sacrament three components 
or rather three kinds. of components, is to be found in the Summa 
Sententiarum, written only shortly after the publication of Geroch’s 
De simoniacis: 


In tribus consistit sacramentum: rebus, factis, dictis; rebus, ut sunt 
aqua, oleum et similia; factis, ut sunt submersio, insufflatio; dictis, ut est 
invocatio Trinitatis. 23 


Every single word and every example, except submersio, of this 
short sentence are copied from the parallel texts of Hugh of St. 
Victor. But whereas the sequence of the three members, * the 
use of the term dicta for verba* and of the verb consistere 7° and 


23. Summa Sent., IV, 1 (PL 176, 118 C). 

24. Nothing proves that the text of the Miscellanea was known to the author of the Summa. 
The sequence in the Dialogue is: rebus verbis factis, cf. supra n. 20. 

25. Cf. supra n. 19 and 21. : 

26. Hugh of St. Victor says constare in De sacr. II, 9, 1 Cf. supra n. 19. 
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the example of the insufflatio 2" suppose the utilization of the two 
texts of Hugh’s chief work the De sacramentis; the conciseness, the 
absence of all disjunctive particles and such turns as ut sunt, ut 
est 8 betray a literary influence of the corresponding passage of the 
Dialogue. Yet with all these borrowings the sentence of the Summa 
contains a number of significant variants, which result in a com- 
pletely new sense. 


Contrary to his master, the author of the Summa Sententiarum 
has very little interest in the sacraments of the Old Testament and 
none whatsoever in the sacramenta minora. Anxious to produce 
a concise and strictly theological manual, he uses Hugh’s assertions 
in view only of the Sacraments the New Law. The chapter in 
particular, from which the sentence under discussion is taken, is 
exclusively concerned with the description and the definition of the 
sacraments in the strict sense. These, then, and these only are 
meant by the words in tribus consistit sacramentum, and to these 
alone applies the statement of the tripartite composition. 


However, with remarkable perspicacity, the author of the Sum- 
ma Sententiarum discevered that Hugh’s principle could not exer- 
cise its new function unless it were submitted to some radical 
changes. ‘Therefore he replaces Hugh’s plural sacramenta by the 
singular sacramentum; inspired perhaps by the example of the 
Dialogue, but at any rate intentionally, he suppresses, by cancelling 
the particle aut and the adjective alia, its disjunctive form, and 
retains, among the many example of his model, only such res, facta 
and dicta as in fact form part of the Christian sacraments. For the 
same reason he cites the example of the submersio, sacramental 
factum which Hugh never mentions but which according to the 
Summa is essential in baptism, as much as the dictum or invocation 
of the Trinity and more so than the element. *° 


Nevertheless, in spite of this transformation, the formula of the 
Summa Sententiarum is not limited to the essential parts of the 
sacramental sign; it includes also the different ceremonies used at 
its solemn celebration. This is clear from the use of the plural 


27. Cf. De sacram., II, 9, 1 (PL 176, 471 D). 

28. Cf. Dialogus (PL 176, 34 A): Quot modis fiunt sacramenta? ‘Tribus: rebus verbis 
factis. Rebus, ut in aqua ... Verbis, ut est invocatio Trinitatis . . . Factis, ut est signa- 
culum crucis . .. 

29. Summa Sent., V, 4 (PL 176, 129 D): Baptismus est immersio facta cum invocatione 
Trinitatis . . . Potest etiam baptismus appellari ipsum elementum sanctificatum, sed non ita 
proprie. 
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res, facta, dicta, which imply the existence in each sacrament of a 
variety of components of each kind, and especially from the fact 
that one of the accessory rites of baptism, the exsufflation, appears 
among the examples of the facta. Consequently the respective 
theories of the Summa Sententiarum and of Geroch are not just 
different solutions of the same problem; each one answers a dif- 
ferent question. 

To establish his principle, the author of the Summa took still 
less trouble than did Geroch of Reichersberg. All the examples 
he gives concern but one or at the most two sacraments, *° baptism 
and confirmation. Nowhere, not even in his treatment of bap- 
tism, does he make the slightest allusion to the three kinds of com- 
ponents in which he declares all sacraments consist. Fascinated 
by the general character of Hugh’s classification, he too wanted to 
formulate a general principle, and took it for granted without veri- 
fying it. In this he acted exactly like Geroch, for he also was still 
ignorant of the real number of the sacraments. On the other hand 
though, because he has in view all the components of the sacrament, 
and not only the essential ones, he did not run the risk of deviating 
too far from the truth. 

That advantage, though, was but of little value. The solution 
of the Summa Sententiarum might have satisfied the liturgists; it 
could not pacify the theologians, who were primarily interested in 
the constitutive elements of the sacrament, not in its solemn cele- 
bration. ‘This seems to be the reason why the author of the Summa 
himself has no further use for his own theory. Nevertheless, in- 
adequate as it was, it had the merit of stressing the importance of 
the facta or ritual actions. In this respect it surpassed by far the 
rival theory of Geroch of Reichersberg and was to exercise a lasting 
influence. 

Thanks to the authority of the Victorine tradition, the solution 
of the Summa Sententiarum had a considerable response from the 
contemporaneous authors of all schools. Abelardians like Zacha- 
rias of Besancon *! and the author of the Ysagoge in theologiam, * 
Gilbertines like the author of the Sententiae divinitatis, ** liturgists 
like the author of the Aurea Gemma ™* transcribe it without any 


30. That of the oleum refers either to baptism or to confirmation. 
31. In unum ex quatuor, 156 (PL 186, 504 B). 

32. Ysagoge (ed. A. Landgraf in Spicil. sacr. lovan. 14) 181. 

33. Sent. divin. (ed. B. Geyer in Beitrage zur Gesch. 7) 106. 

34. Aurea Gemma (ed. M. Cholodniak, St. Petersburg 1898) 143. 
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noteworthy change. Others, like the anonymous disciple of An- 
selm of Laon who compiled the summa, Deus initium non habet, 
combines it with the corresponding text of Hugh of St. Victor. 

Geroch’s formula on the contrary has left no recognizable traces 
in theological literature before 1150. Most authors, it is true, 
speak of a verbum and an elementum apropos of baptism; but by 
that they do not mean to apply Geroch’s general principle to a 
particular case; they simply transmit a specific doctrine on bap- 
tism much older than the principle. Just after the middle of the 
century though, the theory of the bipartite composition of the 
sacraments is making considerable headway. ‘The event which 
brought about that reversal of the situation, was the choice Peter 
Lombard made in favor of Geroch’s solution of the problem. 

3) Peter Lombard. In the first distinction of his fourth Book 
of Sentences, Peter Lombard touches the question of the constitu- 
tion of the sacraments. Since he disposes of the subject in two 
lines only, he does not seem to overestimate its importance: 

Duo autem sunt in quibus sacramentum consistit, scilicet verba et res: 
verba, ut invocatio Trinitatis; res, ut aqua, oleum et huiusmodi. 36 

J. de Ghellinck, who was unaware of Geroch’s initiative and at 
the same time convinced that the Summa Sententiarum copied 
slavishly Hugh of St. Victor’s statements, has repeatedly made very 
much of that passage. He cites it as one of the instances in which 
the Master of Sentences, by an intentional change of a word, modi- 
fies completely the idea of his source. For him indeed, none other 
than Lombard substituted the conjunction et for the disjunctive 
aut, suppressed one of the three members mentioned by Hugh of 
St. Victor and the Summa, and introduced hereby into theology a 
new conception, very different from that of his predecessors and 
much superior. This, he thinks, gives new evidence of the clear 
insight which often characterizes the Master of Sentences. *7 

In reality Lombard played a far more modest part. Here, as 
elsewhere throughout the four books of his work, he contents him- 
self by making a more or less judicious choice between the existing 
theories. He had no need to change Hugh of St. Victor’s disjunc- 
tive statement into a conjunctive one: the author of the Summa 
Sententiarum had already done that. Neither did he need to sup- 
press one of the three members of the Victorine formula: previous 

85. Ed. H. Weisweiler in Beitrige zur Gesch. 33, 127. 


36. Sent., IV d. 1, c. 5 (ed. Quaracchi 748). 
37. Cf. supra n. 1. 
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authors, like Geroch of Reichersberg who mentions only the exist- 
ence of a verbum and an elementum, had seen to that too. 


As far as the literary form is concerned, Lombard is evidently 
dependent on the Summa, from which he took all his words, ex- 
pressions and examples. With the exception of the word verba, 
far more common in sacramental theology than dicta, he borrowed 
from this source all the terms, all the expressions and all the exam- 
ples of his formula; the needless use of the plural res et verba and 
the substitution of res for elementa are due to the same influence. 
But all these borrowings serve only one purpose: to express the 
theory of the bipartite composition of the sacraments in a different 
phraseology than had been hitherto the case. In spite, though, of its 
Victorine disguise, the content of Lombard’s formula is absolutely 
identical with that of Geroch’s. Therefore, although he probably 
came to know that theory through other channels than the latter’s 
work, he is by no means the author of it. 


The reason for his choice is apparent enough. From the exam- 
ples illustrating the one formula and the other, he concludes that 
only the theory of the bipartite composition gave an answer to the 


theological problem, the only one he was interested in, — of the 
essential constitution of the sacraments. In this, as we have seen, 
he was right. But his merit stops with that. 


Reduced to its true proportions, Lombard’s choice seems far less 
happy than J. de Ghellinck thought it to be. Indeed, by adopting 
the theory of the bipartite composition of the sacraments, Lombard 
had to take into the bargain all its inherent defects. But the excuses 
that were operative in the case of Geroch of Reichersberg can not 
be invoked in favor of the Master of Sentences. Unlike Geroch, 
Lombard knew the exact number of the sacraments of the New 
Law. He himself had proposed, but a few pages back, ** a defini- 
tion of those sacraments, similar to that of the Summa, which was 
a reaction against Hugh of St. Victor’s idea of the res corporalis et 
materialis.® A little further, in the third distinction,“° again under 
the influence of the same Summa and in spite of St. Augustine’s 
words, he specifies that the ablution and not the elementum be- 


38. Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les Définitions des sacraments, Louvain 1950, 40-46. 

89. L. c., 32-87. 

40. Sent., IV, d. 3, c. 1 (ed. Quaracchi 754-755): Si enim fit ablutio sine verbo, non est 
ibi sacramentum sed accedente verbo ad elementum fit sacramentum: non utique ipsum 
elementum fit sacramentum, sed ablutio facta in elemento. 
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comes the true sacrament of baptism through the adjunction of the 
verbum. He is even aware that in one case at least, namely mar- 
riage, the verbum can be replaced by equivalent signs. * 


With such information at his disposal, Lombard had the means 
to measure the inaccuracy of Geroch’s general principle and to 
correct it. Instead he adopted it as it was handed down to him, 
except for an insignificant change in the literary form. Far from 
giving a new proof of the brightness of his insight, Lombard’s 
behavior in the present question shows once more that he was in 
the first place a compiler. 


One might object that perhaps the Master of Sentences under- 
stood by res not merely physical things but also ritual actions ac- 
complished with or without matter, and by verba not just spoken 
words but also their equivalents. This interpretation would indeed 
arrange everything. Unfortunately there is not the slightest indi- 
cation that in writing down the passage quoted above, any such 
idea crossed his mind. Everything points clearly to the contrary. 
If he understood the word res really in that sense, one wonders 
why he did not say so, and why he failed to mention, along with 
water and oil, the essential rite of the submersio, expressly cited 
though by the very text he had before his eyes. One wonders still 
more why he never makes an application of his general principle 
to any of the seven sacraments, not even to baptism or the eucharist. 
Yet such would have been the natural thing for him to do, since 
he could not have reached his new interpretation without testing 
it with most of the sacraments in particular. But the whole fourth 
book of the Sentences does not contain as much as another allusion 
to the composition of res and verba; even when he determines the 
essence of baptism, he prefers the Augustinian terminology of ele- 
mentum and verbum to his own. *? For the rest, is it likely that 
Lombard attached a new sense to a well-established terminology 
without any warning, and that he solved already, secretly and for 
his own personal benefit, all the difficulties that took subsequent 
theology many years to overcome? 


Lombard did not anticipate his time to that extent. Theology, 
at that time still in a rudimentary stage of development, proposed 


“41. Sent., IV, d. 27,-c. 8 (ed. Quaracchi 917): Item, si consentiant mente et non a 
mant verbis vel aliis certis signis, nec talis consensus facit matrimonium. 
42. Sent., IV, d. 8, c. 1 (ed. Quaracchi 754-755). 
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only one solution to the problem of the essential composition of 
the sacraments. In keeping with his literary habits, Lombard 
simply incorporated it into his Book of Sentences, without even 
thinking of correcting it. No more than he had any clear idea on 
the constitutive elements of most sacraments, was he able now to 
understand the full import of the formula he adopted or to foresee 
all the objections which that general answer was liable to provoke. 
3. INTRODUCTION OF THE TERMS “FORMA” AND “MATERIA” 

Up to Lombard’s time and for the next eighty years, the form- 
ulas we just discussed are the only ones used to express the composi- 
tion of the sacraments in general. Yet, at no moment did they ever 
dominate the field completely. No sooner was the problem raised 
than we see other terms besides verbum and elementum or res; 
facta, verba enter the scene and compete with them for the denom- 
ination of the sacramental components. The most important in 
that respect and which in the end will supersede the others or at 
least transform radically their original sense, are undoubtedly the 
terms forma and materia. In view, then, of the future develop- 
ment they will bring about, it will be opportune to describe here 
the conditions of their birth and first growth in sacramental theo- 
logy, and to establish the exact meaning that was attached to them 
at this early date. 

1) The term “forma”, viz. “forma sacramenti’. Of the many 
meanings of the word forma in medieval Latin, three especially 
have been transferred. to the sacramental field: that of “aspect” or 
“appearance,” as in the expression apparere sub forma hominis, 
that of “manner of acting according to certain rules,” as in forma 
vivendi or vitae, that of “formula,” like forma iusturandi or precum. 

In sacramental theology, forma viz. forma sacramenti means in 
the first place the external sensible aspect of the sacrament in oppo- 
sition to its invisible internal reality, called res, virtus, efficacia 
and the like. In this sense forma and res (virtus) are correlative 
terms, exactly as their synonyms signum and signatum. This par- 
ticular use of the word dates back to the Fathers, especially .to St. 
Augustine and St. Leo who often write that baptism administered 
by heretics confers the forma sacramenti but not its sanctificantionis 
virtutem.‘® It was extremely popular in eleventh and twelfth 

-. 48,. -Atig., Sermo 71 (PL 38, 463); Leo Magnus, Epist. 159, 7 (PL 54, 1189 A). In our 


period the great authority in that respect is Pseudo-Augustin, Dialogus Quaestionum, q. 59 
(PL 49, 750). 
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century theology and played an important part in the controversy 
about the validity of sacraments celebrated outside the Church. “4 
On account of its opposition to the res or virtus, forma in this sense 
is easily recognizable, the more so since it is often determined by 
the adjectives exterior, sensibilis or other similar ones.** But it does 
not affect the problem of the composition of the sacraments, be- 
cause it is not a distinctive term for one component rather than 
the other. 


Such can not be said of the quite different use of forma, viz. 
forma sacramenti, which starts in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century. Now the term acquires new meanings which connect it 
directly with the ritual actions and especially the words, to the 
exclusion of the matter. 


Indeed, from the Sententiae Anselmi on, forma becomes a usual 
name for the sacramental verba. The author of that summa, for 
instance, asks what the forma of baptism is, and he answers: “The 
forma are the words in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti or 
their equivalents.”** Soon after, Hugh of St. Victor applies it sev- 
eral times to the baptismal formula, along with its synonyms forma 


professionis fidei and forma verborum.** Master Herman in his 
Sentences writes about the invocation of the Trinity in baptism 
that this forma must be observed everywhere. 48 


Ten years later Roland Bandinelli writes indifferently quibus 
verbis or in qua forma baptismus traditur, *° and he quotes textually 
what he calls the forma of a conditional baptism. ®° In the mean- 
time, the word has been extended to the formula of the Eucharist, 
as in the Summa Sententiarum * and the Sentences of Peter Lom- 


44. Cf. L. Saltet, Les Réordinations, Paris 1907, 227-281. 

45. Cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacr., II, 1, 6 (PL 176, 451 D). 

46. Sent. Anselmi, 6 (ed. F. Bliemetzrieder in Beitrige zur Geschichte, 18) 113: ... in 
visibili baptismo in quo VII attendenda sunt institutio ...forma...; ib. 114: Forma sunt 
verba in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti vel sua aequipollentia. — The editor (ib. 113, 
n. 8) translates forma by rite, because in another text of the same work (ib. 120) the forma 
paenitentiae is said to consist in cilicium portare, nudis pedibus ire etc. But apart from the 
fact that these actions can not be called rites, he overlooked that in the last passage forma is 
opposed to the res sacramenti or remissio peccatorum. 

47. De sacr., II, 6, 2 (PL 176, 446). 

48. Epitome, 28 (PL 178, 1740 A). 

49. Sentent. (ed. A. Gietl, 198): Tradebatur autem istis verbis . . . ib. (203): Queeritur 
in qua forma tradi debeat baptismus. Tradi debet in forma a Christo instituta, scilicet in 
nomine Patris etc. 

50. Sentent. (ed. Gietl, 208): Dicimus quod debent baptizari in hac forma: “Si baptiza- 
tus es, non te baptizo etc.” 

51. V, 8 (PL 176, 129 A); VI, 4 (ib. 140 D). 
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bard. The latter applies it also to confirmation, the forma of 
which, he says, is evident, being the words pronounced by the 
bishop. ** Like Hugh of St. Victor, he interchanges the word some- 
times with forma verborum. * 

In other instances, forma viz. forma sacramenti designates not 
just the words, but the whole complex of ceremonies, — actions with 
and without matter and words, — which constitute the celebration 
of a sacrament. Such is the case whenever the word is used in a 
general way, without special reference to the words or any partic- 
ular ceremony. With that sense it occurs frequently in the texts 
that treat of the sacraments performed by heretics. Hugh of St. 
Victor, > Gratian of Bologna, ** Roland Bandinelli, ** Peter Lom- 
bard ® and others state that such sacraments are valid on condition 
that they be performed in recta forma or in forma ecclesiae. Ac- 
cording to Anselm of Haverberg, the Holy Ghost arranged the 
forma of baptism and the ritus of the Eucharist together with the 
unctions of chrisma, the sacrament of penance and the impositions 
of hands. *® Rufin understands by forma baptizandi the invoca- 
tion of the Trinity and that together with the immersion. ® 

Sometimes though rarely, the same word refers to one particular 
ceremony or liturgical custom. Anselm of Havelberg for example 
calls the use of either leavened and unleavened bread in the Eucha- 
rist a ritus or forma oblationis seu communionis, originating from 
the apostles. * Rufin designates the use of wine and water with 
bread likewise as the forma sacrificandi of the Eucharist. ® 


52. Sent., IV, d. 3, c. 1 (ed. Quaracchi 755); ib. d. 8, ec. 4 (ib. 789). 

53. Sent., IV, d. 7, c. 1 (ed. Quaracchi 785): Forma enim aperta est, scilicet verba quae 
dicit episcopus . . . 

54. Sent., IV, d. 3, c. 3 (ed. Quaracchi 755): Et haec est forma verborum sub qua tradi- 
tur baptismus. 

55. De sacram., II, 6, 13 (PL 176, 458 D). 

56. Decretum, C. I, q. 7, c. 23 (ed. Friedberg, 436). 

57. Summa, C. I, q. 7, c. 23 (ed. Thaner, 15) and C. XXIV, q. 1 (ib. 100); Sentent. (ed. 
Gietl, 205 217, 236). 

58. Sentent., IV, d. 25, c. 1 (ed. Quaracchi 908). See also Rufinus, Summa decret., de 
cons. (ed. Singer 562), d. 4, c. 23. 

59. Dialogi, II, 28 (PL 188, 1201 CD): Spiritus sanctus . . . paulatim omnem veritatem 
tradidit, sacramenta ecclesiastica instituit, formam baptismi . . . convenienti moderamine 
ordinavit et ritum quem in consecratione corporis et sanguinis Domini tenet sancta ecclesia 
disposuit . . . chrismales unctiones necnon sacramentum paenitentiae et impositiones 
ordine sacratissimo et bono distinxit. 

60. Summa decret., de cons., d. 4, c. 78 (ed. Singer): Est autem forma baptizandi, ut 
invocatione Trinitatis . . . baptisma celebretur; et ter immergitur vel semel .. . 

61. Dialogi, III, 14 (1280 C): Puto etiam id ipsum fecisse apostolos Christi, quos in con- 
secratione corporis Domini iuxta ritum quem tunc, nascente ecclesia, observabant, nunc azymo 
nunc fermentato usos fuisse credentum est . . . Et hance formam oblationis seu communionis 
puto antiquitus fuisse . . . traditam . . . 

62. Summa decret, de cons., d. 2, c. 1 (ed. Singer 551): Forma vero sacrificandi haec est: 
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What is the exact meaning of the word forma in these text? How 
should it be translated? 


As applied to the ceremonies with or without the verba, it means 
evidently the manner in which the rites are performed and con- 
sequently the rites themselves. This is sufficiently clear from the 
equivalence of the words forma and ritus in the texts of Anselm of 
Havelberg and other authors of the time, ® and from all the in- 
stances where forma is used with verbs or substantives of action, as 
in forma baptizandi, sacrificandi, oblationis, communionis. ‘That 
explains how in this sense the word can never apply directly to the 
res or elementum of a sacrament: though the baptismal water and 
the eucharistic species are formae in the sense of signum, they can 
never be called formae in the sense of rite; not can the matter itself, 
as well as the other actions, be spoken of in that way. 


But how must we understand the term forma, viz. forma sacra- 
menti, when it designates the verba alone? Here the exact meaning 
is not always so apparent. Indeed, it may be that the same word, 
forma, which indicates the sacramental rite as a whole, has been 
used, by way of synecdoche, to designate also that part of the rite 
which consists in verba; in that supposition the real translation 
would be “the rite (of the, words).” But it is also possible that 
here, as often in Latin literature since classical times, forma is just 
a synonym for “‘verba,” to which it adds only the idea of order and 
fixity; then the accurate sense would be “formula.” 


In favor of the first view, one could bring forward that in the 
theological literature of this period the term forma is never asso- 
ciated with a verbum loquendi, like proferre, but often with ser- 
vare, tenere, which express rather the idea of a rite. The second 
view finds however strong support in the fact that forma is often 
interchanged with forma verborum, which certainly means form- 
ula, ® that in our literature it is connected earlier with the words 
than with the rites in general; and that the Sententiae Anselmi, 
Roland Bandinelli and Peter Lombard state expressly the identity 


semper vinum et aqua cum pane in hoc sacramento et nihil aliud offeratur. 

63. It is noteworthy for instance that Geroch of Reichersberg still regularly says ritus 
ecclesiasticus where his immediate successors will say forma ecclesiae. Cf.De simoniacis in 
Libelli de lite, III, 258, 260 and passim. 

64. It is possible that forma in the sense of formula is but an abbreviation of forma ver- 
borum, literally “order or disposition of words.” If true, the change must have taken place 
long before these terms were admitted in sacramental theology, for forma used absolutely is 
earlier and better attested than forma verborum. 
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of forma and verba. In our estimation, the sense of formula can 
not be doubted in most of the cases quoted, though in others, 
especially when associated with the verb servare, it may be safer to 
translate it by rite. 


At any rate, the preceding review establishes that sacramental 
theology since the second quarter of the twelfth century has added 
to the old meaning of forma viz. form, two new ones, that of rite 
and that of formula. We do not know of any other. ® 


2) The term “materia.” Compared to forma, the term materia 
during our period is very seldom used in connection with the com- 
ponents of the sacraments. Though it occurs frequently in con- 
temporary philosophy with all kinds of meanings, it has only one 
in sacramental theology, namely that of “material substance” or 
“stuff from which things are made,” such as steel, wood, wool and 
soon. In this way, Hugh of St. Victor can call the res, facta, dicta 
analogically the materia in which all sacraments consist. * If the 
Tractatus de sacramento altaris, commonly attributed to Stephan 
of Baugé, were authentic, we would find therein the first proper 
application of the term to the matter or elementum of the sacra- 
ment, for here we read that Christ has instituted all sacraments 
visibili materia, such as water in baptism, copula in marriage, oil 
in extreme unction; ® but the treatise is probably written some 
decades after Stephan’s death (7 1139). ®* To our knowledge, the 
first certain use of the term in that sense appears in the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard, who writes that baptism is performed with 
water, so that everybody would have a communis materia bapti- 
zandi.® To judge from the Commentarius porretanus, which the 
editor A. Landgraf places not too long after the middle of the 
twelfth century, it would seem that, once introduced, the term met 
quickly with some success. Indeed the anonymous author of that 


65. We did not mention of course the instances where forma is only accidentally as- 
sociated with sacramentum, as in this text of Hugh of St. Victor: Baptismi forma iam olim in 
diluvio praecessit, where it means figure, prefiguration: De sacram, II, 6, 15 (PL 176, 460 C). 

66. Cf. supra. 

67. Tract., prol. (PL 172, 1274 C-1275): Dei Filius . . . visibili materia ordinavit et fieri 
praecepit invisibilia sacramenta . . . Quod exemplorum documentis liquido apparebit. Sacra- 
mentum baptismatis ordinatur in aquis regenerativis . . . Item in copula maris et feminae, 
quae coniugium dicitur, unitas capitis et membrorum . . . intelligitur. Item, olei unctione 
figuratur operatio divinae misericordiae . . : 

68. Cf. D. Van den Eynde, On the attribution of the Tractatus de sacramento altaris to 
Stephen of Baugé, in Franc. Studies, 1950, X, 33-45. 

69. Sent., IV, d. 3, c. 6 (ed. Quaracchi 759). 





THE THEORY OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE SACRAMENTS 


commentary speaks repeatedly of the materia quae consecrationi 
supponenda est and of the materia panis in the eucharist. 


These few texts, — they are the only ones we could find, — prove 
two things. First, around the middle of the twelfth century, ma- 
teria has not yet become a technical term for one of the components 
of the sacraments; texts where it would be used absolutely or with 
an apposition like sacramenti do not yet occur. Secondly, the few 
casual uses of the word for the matter of baptism or the Eucharist 
all imply the common ordinary sense of “material element” or 
“substance”: it is a synonym for elementum. 


Our conclusion shall be brief. During the first period of early 
Scholasticism, the terms forma and materia entered into theology 
as designations for some parts of the sacramental sign, forma for 
the rites and the words, materia for the element. But only one, 
namely forma, succeeded in securing a fixed place in the termi- 
nology. Each entered by a different way and at a different moment 
and nowhere do they appear conjointly. Their introduction into 
sacramental theology is absolutely independent of the hylemor- 
phistic theory of Aristotle, which distinguishes in all material sub- 
stances two co-related principles, a determinable materia and a de- 
termining forma. In the initial stage of sacramental theology, the 
terms materia and forma have no such connotation, not even in the 
most analogical sense: forma means simply rite or formula, materia 
physical element. 


Damian Van den Eynde, O.F.M. 


Rome, Italy. 


(To be continued) 


70. Comment. in I Epist. ad Cor., 10 (ed. Landgraf in Studi e Testi 117) 166. Sed hic 
attendendum est quae sit et qualis esse debeat materia, quae huic consecrationi certe suppo- 
nenda est... Dicimus ergo quoniam panis et vinum sunt ea quae debent esse materia quae 
huic consecrationi supponitur . . . Qui scilicet Christus in huiusmodi materia consecravit. 
Quod est in argumentum, ut talis esse materia supponenda huic consecrationi . . . Ecce de 
materia quae sit . . . dictum est. Ibid, 196 and 197. 





.. FRANCISCAN SPIRIT 


AS REVEALED IN THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


The main purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that Francis 
Thompson’s literary contributions reflected and embody the Fran- 
ciscan spirit. Many parallels are noticeable, not only in the writ- 
ings of St. Francis and of his nineteenth century namesake, but also 
in the character, temperament, spirituality and mode of life of the 
two. 


Frequently, attempts are made to draw comparisons or find 
parallels in the lives of two individuals where none exists. In the 
case of St. Francis and of Francis Thompson these similarities are 
so evident that to neglect making any reference to them would be 
to present an unbalanced picture, since the writings of both of 
these men were affected so largely by the events which were similar 
in the lives of each. It is likewise the writer’s desire to prove that 
no small measure of Francis Thompson’s greatness derives from 
the Franciscan spirit which pervades the bulk of his work. 


That there is a unique Franciscan spirit is indisputable. This 
divina particula aurae which is so peculiarly his own, is the ideal 
of the Gospel followed by St. Francis: 


This is the life of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to live in obedience, in 
chastity, and without property, and to follow the teaching and example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Who said, ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow Me.’ 1 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH FRANCISCANISM 


The Franciscans arrived in England in 1224, and their influence 
was immediately made manifest in almost every department of life. 
St. Francis represented a new ideal which belonged exclusivly to 
no class or party. The Friars not only attended several of the lead- 
ing Universities, but later taught in the Universities of Oxford and 


1. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. Cap., The Ideals of St. Francis, Translated by Berchmans Bittle, 
O.F.M. Cap. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1925, p. 11. 
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Cambridge. Early foundations in England were at Canterbury, 
London, Oxford, Northampton, and Cambridge. Within the re- 
latively short space of thirty years, Friar Eccleston records that 
The Order had increased in England to well over twelve hundred mem- 
bers, drawn from all ranks of society, living in forty-nine houses through- 


out the kingdom and exerting their influence in the university and the 
court, in the castle, and on Cheapside, in the pulpit and the confessional. 2 

These early friars were referred to as the “Grey Friars,” since 
the original habit of St. Francis was of ash-gray, and not of brown. 

Hutton, speaking of the next century relates: 

The years of the fourteenth century which had seen the friars at the 
highest point of their fortunes in England in the Oxford of Duns Scotus 
and William of Ockham, in the London which saw their great church 
founded and built for them by four queens, ... partly as a result of the 
Black Death, witnessed also their full decadence which was never really 


stayed until the Reformation swept them, as an Order, out of England 
altogether. 3 


In 1533, when Cranmer pronounced the marriage of Henry VIII 
and Catherine of Aragon null and void, the chief house of the 
Observants at Greenwich was suppressed and turned over to the 
Augustinian Friars, whose London prior had proclaimed Anne 
Boleyn queen. The other Observant convents suffered the same 
fate. By 1539 all of the convents of the Friars had been suppressed 
and many of the friars thrown into prison or exiled. Some, how- 
ever, remained in England in disguise; others returned from time 
to time to help the persecuted and poor Catholics as much as they 
could. 


It was under strong Recollect tutelage that the Second English 
province came into being in 1629, through the labors of Father 
John Gennings; and it was again from the Belgian recollects that 
Franciscan life was renewed in England in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


The nineteenth century, with its revolutions and secularizations, 
not only decimated the Order, but also caused such confusion that 


2. Reverend Henry Senft, O.F.M. Conv., “The Influence of Franciscanism in Catholic Eng- 
lish Literature,” The Franciscan Educational Conference, Report of the Twenty-second Annu- 
al Meeting, XXII, December 1940, p. 218. 

3. Edward Hutton, The Franci in England, London: Constable & Co., 1926, p. 124. 

4, Hutton, op. cit., p. 239 
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often one could not know with certainty whether certain provinces 
still existed, much less could one know the number of convents of 
friars. The Order seemed to have reached the period of its greatest 
decline during the last decade of the nineteenth century, when the 
friars numbered perhaps about 14,000. Since that time the num- 
ber has risen slowly, but steadily. 


Despite these vicissitudes, the “spirit of St. Francis, the evan- 
gelical spirit of simplicity, of love of truth, peace, joy, sacrifice, 
together with a tender love of Christ and an active love of neighbor, 
has never departed from the Order.” ® 


The politic events which affected the Franciscan Order in Eng- 
land, likewise affected the country as a whole. The Protestant 
Revolt had a lasting effect on conditions in all walks of life. The 
Puritan Revolution and the Commonwealth, followed by the Re- 
storation Period, which was followed in turn by the Industrial 
Revolution in-less than one hundred years, all left their mark. 
Progress and Perfection were the aim of the intellectuals of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Liam Brophy says: 

With sleek arrogance, men were planning scientific Utopias that would 
make a veritable Heaven of earth. Biologists and physicists seemed to 
have demonstrated the non-existence of God, and having put the possi- 


bility of a hereafter out of their minds, men were free to devote their 
energies to building a brave new world .. .§ 


In 1829 there came the Catholic Emancipation; in 1832, the 
First Reform Bill was passed; in 1837, Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne — all of which prepared the way for the coming Vic- 
torian Age. 


One great movement which had its inception early in the nine- 
teenth century was the Oxford Movement. “It was,” remarked 
Shane Leslie, “the only intellectual movement England has ever 
bred.” 7 Its first phase rose out of the core of the Church of Eng- 
land. However, it was not merely a religious awakening. It led 
modernism, agnosticism and rationalism. “Thought for a time led 


5. Herbert Holzapfel, O.F.M., The History of the Franciscan Order, translated by Antonine 
Tibesar, O.F.M., and Gervase Brinkman, OF.M. Illinois: St. Joseph’s Seminary, 1948, p. 551, 

6. Liam Brophy, “The Franciscanism of Francis Thompson,” The Lamp, June 1949, pp. 
131-133. 


7. Shane Leslie, The Oxford Movement, Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1933, p. 1. 
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to Rome, or nowhere. Those who remained in the Church of 
England continued either on religious or agnostic lines. Many of 
the prominent Catholic leaders, among whom were Cardinals Wise- 
man, and later Newman, believed in the rapid return of England 
to Catholicism. It was not until 1850 that the hierarchy was re- 
stored to England, with Nicholas Wiseman as Cardinal. With the 
Oxford Movement, religious orders returned to England in greater 
numbers. 


The Oxford Movement, when not the actual seed, often acted as 
the fertilizer of the revival of architecture and other arts. It was, 
as Mr. Leslie points out, “. . . the first and only time that England 
seemed to turn definitely on her tracks.” ® 


Naturally, literature also felt the impact. Indeed, much of the 
controversy which took place between the various factions was car- 
ried on by means of tracts, pamphlets and other writings. It is 
well-known that it was the famous “Tract Ninety” of Newman’s 
which brought about his final break with Anglicanism, and his 
decision to embrace the Catholic Faith. It has been said that New- 
man himself sums up the literary brilliance of the Oxford Move- 
ment. Of the many converts to Catholicism, a number were in 
the front rank of letters: Compton Mackenzie, Maurice Baring, 
Gilbert Kieth Chesterton, to mention but a few. 


THE FRANCISCAN AND THE CATHOLIC LITERARY REVIVAL 


With Newman began the Catholic Literary Revival. Soon after 
his conversion, he had donned the Franciscan habit of the Third 
Order; thus he also became a son of St. Francis. Indeed, the roster 
of the Third Order of St. Francis in England in the nineteenth 
century reads like a Who’s Who of the Catholic Literary Revival; 
for it contains such names as Cardinals Newman, Manning and 
Vaughan, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Father Frederick Faber, 
Coventry Patmore, Francis Thompson and others of like fame. 
English Catholicism is remarkable not only for the number of its 
tertiary-poets, but also (and this is more significant), for the quality 
of their lives and their poetic productions. 


The link unifying the first two phases of the Catholic Literary 
Revival was Alice Meynell, who later became such a staunch friend 


8. Ibid., p. 13. 
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of Francis Thompson’s. She succeeded in impressing upon the 
representatives of the Revival several characteristics which the 
movement has never lost. She felt, and inspired others to feel, that 
the Catholic artist must be religious, with a deep personal holiness, 
and acquainted with the best of contemporary humanism that he 
might, in the words of Francis Thompson, 

Teach how the crucifix may be 

Carven from the laurel-tree. ° 


In fact, Alice Meynell has been ranked next to Newman in im- 
portance through her influence on Catholic writers. Both she and 
her husband, Wilfred Meynell, did much through their magazine 
Merrie England to encourage Catholic literature. 

It has been acknowledged that Francis Thompson was the great- 
est poetical figure in the Catholic literary awakening of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘For loftiness of thought, color of imagination, 
and skill in metre, he stands almost alone in the literature of the 
period,” says Father Senft. 1° 


THE FRANCISCANS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


The nineteenth century was nearing its last decade. It had been 
played false by its poets and writers, such as Oscar Wilde, Rossetti, 
and Ruskin. Then arose Francis Thompson, to confute Cardinal 
Newman’s lament that “the literature of England would always 
bear the mark of the Protestant Period.” ‘Thompson blessedly 
corrected the great churchman’s foreboding. He, the son of one 
of Cardinal Manning’s converts, proved to be nothing less than an 
English classic, and the most supernatural of all English writers. 
For with him, English literature proved that it could again be 
completely Catholic. Hugh deBlacam says of him: 


“. . . he was a Catholic in thought, faith, imagery and language, 
as if he had been born in Dante’s Florence and in Dante’s age. 
Poetry saturated with liturgical glory, as Catholic as the Breviary 
in . . . diction, revealed a heart and soul and culture as mystical as 


9. Francis Thompson, “To a Poet Breaking Silence,” .The Works of Francis Thompson, 
edited by Wilfred Meynell. Three Volumes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. Vol- 
ume 1, p. 67. 

10. Senft, op. cit., p. 248 
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Santa Teresa’s own. It was as if the Reformation, or Deformation, 
never had come in the world . . . His are the colors of England, .. . 
the women of the ‘Sister Songs” are unmistakably the womenfolk 
of England . . . You would think that he was moved by some apos- 
tolic urge to capture his England, Newman’s England, for the 
Faith.” 14 


One of the houses of the Capuchin branch of the Franciscans is 
located at Pantasaph, Wales. ‘This house has an interesting history. 
Originally the property was part of the estate of Lady Fielding, 
whose husband, Lord Fielding, later became the Earl of Denbigh. 
The Fieldings were devout Protestants with High-Church leanings, 
and in thanksgiving to God for their marriage they proposed to 
build a church on their property. On August 16, 1849, Lady 
Fielding presided at the laying of the cornerstone at which the 
sermon was preached by Archdeacon Manning of Chichester. This 
was at the height of the Oxford Movement, less than four years 
after the conversion of Cardinal Newman. 


Shortly after the first anniversary of the laying of the corner- 
stone, Lord and Lady Fielding became Catholics; and eight months 
later, Archdeacon Manning was received into the Church. The 
new converts determined that the church at Pantasaph, when com- 
pleted, should be devoted to Catholic worship. The Protestant 
bishop of Saint Asaph bitterly opposed the idea. But the courts 
decided that the transfer of the church must await its completion. 
As soon as this decision was announced, the famous architect Pugin 
was engaged to draw up new plans in accordance with the require- 
ments of Catholic worship. 


Soon after the church was completed, it was presented to the 
Capuchins, their first English foundation. Upon their arrival, 
October 25, 1852, the little community was housed in the rectory 
which is now the guest house, where Francis Thompson resided 
later. In 1865, the present monastery was formally opened. The 
next year Pantasaph was made the Capuchin Novitiate for Great 
Britain, which it has remained until the present. 1 


11. Hugh deBlacam, “Thompson: The Poet as Apostle,” The Epistle, XV, Spring 1949, pp. 
45-49. 

12. Reverend Terence L. Connolly, S.J., Ph.D., Francis Thompson, In His Paths, Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1944, pp.112-3, 
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It was at Pantasaph that Francis Thompson spent some time in 
1892, at the request of his friends, the Meynells. He remained 
there until 1897, spending most of the time at Creccas Cottage, on 
the monastery grounds. Father Anselm, later Archbishop Kenealy 
of Simla, India (now retired), had “charge” of the poet, and was 
his almost daily companion. The Archbishop accompanied Thomp- 
son on many walks. Thompson was a terrific walker and he would 
sometimes go for miles without speaking a single word to his com- 
panion. The Archbishop said: “When he talked, he spoke like an 
angel. He had the mouth of an orator, and he could easily have 
been a great one. He was gentle, humble, and good, and very 
conscious of his powers, but never vain or proud.” #8 

Thompson learned to love his “bearded counsellors of God.” 
Here he must have imbibed much of his Franciscan lore; and it is 
here, too, that he became, like his friend Coventry Patmore whom 
he met while at the monastery, a Tertiary of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. 


Father Anselm was at that time editor of the Franciscan Annals. 
Both Patmore and Thompson contributed to the Annals at the 
request of their editor-friend. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON — A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 
Biographies of Francis Thompson, like those of St. Francis, are 
becoming increasingly numerous’ and popular with the passing 
years. The principal events of his life are therefore almost as well- 
known as are those of the Assisian Francis. 


Although, as he has been mentioned, many parallels existed 
in the lives of the two who might be classed as “geniuses,” their 
early lives were, to some extent, somewhat contradictory as to 
events and outward characteristics, though some similarity of tem- 
peraments is discernible. 


Thompson, as quoted by his biographer, Everard Meynell, re- 
minisces thus: 


There is a sense in which I have always been and even now remain a 
child. But in another sense I never was a child, never shared children’s 
thoughts, ways, tastes, manner of life, and outlook of life. I played, but 
my sport was solitary sport, even when I played with my sisters . . . And 


13. Connolly, op. cit., p. 94. 14. Vide, p. 1, 
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-from boys, with their hard practical objectivity of play, I was tenfold 
wider apart than from girls with their partial capacity and habit of make- 
believe. 15 


Many authors have insisted that Thompson, in his essay on 
Shelley, revealed much of his own childhood, and even manhood, 
for as Shelley played with paper boats during his life, ‘Thompson 
clung with child-like tenacity to his homemade puppet stage. 


These comments might seem to mark Francis Thompson as very 
unlike the more aggressive youth of Assisi, who was not happy un- 
less he was leading others. However, it must not be assumed that 
Thompson had no humor or light-heartedness in his make-up. As 
Father Connolly '* has been careful to point out, Thompson’s 
whimsicality, humor and gentle irony are too little known. ‘Too, 
Francis was not as oblivious to his surroundings as many have aver- 
red. A number of instances are related of his fondness for cricket, 
which is attested to by his poem “At Lord’s.” Music also held a 
fascination for the dreamy boy, and in this he was akin to the 
exuberant Francis Bernardone. 


After spending seven years at Ushaw, where he had been sent 
in the belief that he had a priestly vocation, Thompson was dis- 
missed as being too indolent ever to assume the responsibilities of 
the priesthood. He was no more successful in his studies to be- 
come a doctor. Francis was not consciously rebellious, however; 
his natural abstraction towards mundane things led to his failure 
at every task to which he was set by his prosaic parent, who, not 
unlike the father of Francis Bernardone, had little sympathy for 
other-worldliness; albeit, neither parent realized this gift in his son, 
but thought it a stubborn unwillingness to submit to parental 
authority. 


Some time during the years Francis Thompson had attended 
medical college, he had been given laudanum as a sedative while 
ill of a fever. Later, in a fit of despondency, Francis had re- 
course to the drug, and the habit persisted throughout almost his 
entire life. However, contrary to the belief of many, Meynell 


15 Everard Meynell, The Life of Francis Thompson, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1913, p. 8. 
16. Connolly, op. cit., p. 67. 
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insists that it was “the renunciation of opium, not its indulgence, 
which opened the doors of his intellect.” 17 


Shortly after his failure at medical college, Francis left home 
after a misunderstanding between himself and his father, selling 
his medical books in order to obtain the necessary funds with which 
to reach London. He spent three years in London in the per- 
formance of menial tasks. During this period he showed, like the 
earlier Francis, a sublime indifference to personal discomforts. May 
it not be that Francis Thompson discerned in his life enough sim- 
ilarity with that of St. Francis to make him decide deliberately to 
pattern himself after the Seraph of Assisi, of whom he wrote: 


The Assisian kept plighted faith to three, 
To Song, to Sanctitude, and Poverty. 1® 
At least, there is little doubt of Francis Thompson’s cognizance 
of St. Francis, and of all for which he stood; and, as will be seen 
later, Francis Thompson appears to have been aware of his own 
resemblance in many respects to the “mirror of perfection.” 


Thompson sent a few of his writings to the editor of “Merrie 
England,” but it was many months before the editor, Wilfred Mey- 
nell, who had detected genius in the writings submitted, succeeded 
in locating Thompson. When Thompson appeared for the inter- 
view, Mr. Meynell was not a little surprised at his outward appear- 
ance. However, being a Christian gentleman and a shrewd ob- 
server of human nature, Mr. Meynell realized potential greatness 
in this shabby individual. He came to Thompson’s rescue, not 
without much protest on the part of the poet, and in an effort to 
cure Thompson of the opium habit, sent him to a hospital for treat- 
ment. The Meynells became Thompson’s dearest and truest 
friends. They watched over his physical well-being, encouraged 
him in his work, and were the source of his inspiration and truth 
to tell, of his income, as well. 


In the years from 1889 to 1896, Thompson wrote prodigiously. 
“Poems” was published in 1893, “Sister Poems” in 1895, “New 
Poems” in 1897. He contributed reviews, criticism and essays to 


several magazines, notably “Merrie England,” “Academy” and 
“The Athenaeum.” 


17. Meynell, op. cit., p. 95. 18. Thompson, op. cit., “To My Godchild,” p. 12. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON AND THE CENTURY IN WHICH HE LIVED 
At a time when England was immersed in materialism, and 
when Tennyson was writing beautiful nature poetry inspired by 
nothing more vibrant or soul-nourishing than “honest doubt,” or 
at least a vague Pantheism, Thompson pointed to St. Francis of 
Assisi as the highest type of the poet of nature. “Sworn to Poverty 
he foreswore not Beauty, but discerned through the lamp Beauty 
the Light of God...” 


To a generation which had completely forgotten the fact, 
Thompson brought the Franciscan message of seraphic love, which 
regards all the beauty of earth as a manifestation of an enduring 
Beauty. He held it as his special vocation to restore the Divine 
order of things, to lift the world nearer heaven by love, and to strive 
to shape our Heaven here. 


Thompson saw much, very much, of the neglected multitudes 
of his time, and he learned to love and pity them. He wrote later 
in his essay “In Darkest England” of “those terrible streets, with 
their gangrenous multitude blackening ever into lower mortifica- 
tions of humanity.” 7° 


In this essay, though he praised the work of the Salvation Army 
in a review of General Booth’s book by the same name, Francis 
Thompson deplores the inactivity of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
in these stirring words: 


Our army is in the midst of us enrolled under the banner of the Stig- 
mata, quartered throughout the Kingdom; an army of 13,000 strong fol- 
lowing the barrack routine of religious peace, . . . Sound it to the trumpet. 
Sound to the militia of Assisi that the enemy is about them, that they 
must take the field; sound to the tertiaries of St. Francis. Yes, the Fran- 
ciscan Tertiaries are this army. They are the men and women who live 
in the world the life of the world — though not a worldly life . . . They 
are the Third Order of St. Francis; their founder’s spirit should be theirs; 
and with the ecstatic of Alverno, contemplation was never allowed to 
divert him from activity. 21 


Before the Communists wooed these neglected outcasts, the re- 
jected and worn-out tools of the Industrial Revolution, the Salva- 
tion Army had been doing magnificent work in trying to relieve 


19. Thompson, op. cit., Volume 3, p. 2. 
20. Thompson, op. cit., Volume 3, pp. 52-65. 
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their physical and spiritual miseries, work which the Tertiaries of 
St. Francis should have been doing, and which — as Thompson saw 
it — they were especially trained and called upon to perform. 


It might have been otherwise had not England lost the Faith 
and so abandoned the checks which the Faith puts on graft and 
greed, and left a spiritual void in the heart of the nation. Thomp- 
son, realizing much of this, prayed to the wonder-working Francis- 
can saint for his beloved country: 


Thou findest, men say, the thing that’s lost. 
Behold this England, Anthony, which knows thee not; 
For she hath lost 

An antique pearl of price. 

Her loss is old, 

Wherefore she hath forgot 

All but the lack which teacheth her its cost; 

And quests with many a void device, 

Indeed unwitting what. 

And with religion vain, 

All things she searcheth that are for her pain; 
With varied prayer 

Importunes leading on all paths that err. 

Yield, Anthony, her blind 

Petition, after God’s mind 

And those calm ways the unhasty heavens allot; — 
The things she seeketh give her not to find, 

Give her to find the things she seeketh not. ?? 


Visionary though he might be, Francis Thompson, like the 
Alvernian Francis who “penanced Brother Ruffino because the 
visionary was overpowering in him the worke,” ** was not blind to 
the needs and wants of those about him. He has given utterance 
in several odes, to the needs, and even the remedies which might 
be applied. In his “Ode for the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Vic- 
toria, 1897” Thompson depicts “the long Victorian line that passed 
with printless tread.”*4 He mentions the poets, with their various 
philosophies; the regular army and its achievements. He beseeches 


22. Brophy, op. cit., p. 132. 28. Thompson, op. cif., Volume 3. p. 58. 
24, Thompson, op, cit., Volume 2, p. 115. 
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his England to be generous to her colonies, with her poor, and with 
her queen. 

In “The Nineteenth Century” Thompson forcefully describes 
the Industrial Revolution with all its attendant good and evil, espe- 
cially the scientists, and the imperialistic conquests of England. Do 
not these lines have a martial quality? 

Thou, spacious Century! 

Hast seen the Western knee 

Set on the Asian neck, 

The dusky African 

Kneel to imperial Europe’s beck; 

The West for her permitted while didst see 
Stand mistress-wise and tutelar 

To the grey nations dreaming on their days afar, 
From old forgotten war 

Folding hands whence has slid disused rule; 
The while, unprescient, in her regent school 
She shapes the ample days and things to be, 
And a large new empery. 


Yet let it grieve, grey Dame, 

Thy passing spirit, God wot, 

Thou hast half-hearted, wishing peace, but not 
The means of it. The avaricious flame 
Thou’s fanned, which thou should’st tame. 25 


These are words of condemnation, and those which follow are 
less fierce: 

And now what child is this upon thy lap, 

Born in the red glow of relighted war? 

That draws Bellona’s pap, 

— Fierce foster-mother! — does already stare 

With mimicked dark regard 

And copied threat of brow whose trick it took from her: 

Young Century, born to hear 

The cannon talking at its infant ear — 

The Twentieth of Time’s loins, since that 

Which in the quiet snows of Bethlehem he begat. 7 


In penetrating articles which appeared in various publications, 
some of which, however, were unpublished until recently, 2” 


25. Ibid., p. 125. 26. Thompson, op. cit., Volume 2, p. 127. 


27. Reverend Terence L. Connolly, S. J., Ph. D., Literary Criticisms by Francis Thompson, 
New York; E, P. Dutton & Co., 1948, Appendix I, Bibliography, pp. 563 - 596. 
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Thompson has treated all the leading figures of the Romantic 
movement — Burns, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Shelley; 
and of the Victorian Age — Matthew Arnold, Wilfrid Blut, The 
Brownings, Carlyle, Henley, Landor, Meredith, Alice Meynell, 
Patmore, Ruskin, Swinburne, and Tennyson among them. There- 
fore, it might be said quite definitely that Thompson was in touch 
with his age, although he was much nearer the spirit of the Poverel- 
lo than of the uncongenial atmosphere of the Industrial Revolution. 

Just as a Saint Francis of Assisi emerged from the sufferings of 
San Damiano, a great saint, so out of the depths of darkest London 
Francis Thompson emerged a famous poet. It is evident from the 
sublime words contained in the “Anthem to Mother Earth” that 
Francis Thompson had anticipated his early departure from this 
world, and perhaps even longed for death: 


How, mortal-sonlike, 
I thou hast suckled, Mother, I at last 
Shall sustenant be to thee. Here I untrammel, 
Here I pluck loose the body’s cerementing, 
And break the tomb of life; here I shake off 


The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 
And to the antique order of the dead 

I take the tongueless vows; my cell is set 

Here in thy bosom; my trouble is ended 

In a little peace. 78 


COMPARISON OF THE WRITINGS OF ST. FRANCIS WITH THOSE 
OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


If it be true of the Little Poor Man of Assisi that his life and 
ideals can be reconstructed from his writings, how much more is 
that true of Francis Thompson, who made so frequent reference to 
himself in his works. Thompson, likewise frequently, made direct 
references to St. Francis, or to the Franciscan spirit. In several 
other instances, such reference was implied. Frequently, too, the 
spirit which motivated St. Francis, and which pervades his writings, 
can be detected in the ideas, expressions and observations of the 
latter-day genius. 


28. Thompson, op. cit., Volume 2, p. 99. 
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Certainly Thompson borrowed the thought, if not the content 
of his essay “Health and Holiness” from the Seraph of Assisi. The 
sub-title “Study of the Relations between Brother Ass, the Body, 
and His Rider, the Soul,” is almost a direct quotation from St. 
Francis, who, when tempted to carnal thoughts or desires, chastised 
“Brother Ass” unmercifully. 

In his essay ““The Image of God” Thompson says: 

. .- I cannot believe but that St. Francis, who loved all things, loved 


not least the hardly-used Brother Ass . . . Teaching and prophecy show 
us the whole visible creation waiting on the advance of Brother Ass. . .29 


At least three more essays written by Francis Thompson deal 
with matters Franciscan: two essays on “Sanctity and Song” and 
one entitled ““The Seraphic Keepsake.” Direct reference is made 
to St. Francis or to the Franciscans in several other essays, some of 
which have already been quoted. In the second of Thompson's 
essays on ‘‘Sanctity and Song,” published recently, appear the oft- 
quoted words “. . . poetry clung round the cowl of his Order . . . 


Attitude of Both Men Toward Learning and Writing: St. Fran- 
cis has often been regarded, either for praise or blame, as an enemy 
of learning, and the scholastic achievements of his Order have been 
taken as evidence of a departure from the Franciscan spirit. It is 
an entirely false conception of Franciscan simplicity to conclude 
that intellectual effort is foreign to that simplicity. 


Many do not understand St. Francis, or are, perhaps of the num- 
ber indicated by Father Cuthbert, when he says: 


Some there are who would have us believe that Francis was altogether 
antagonistic to learning and that, if he had had his way, he would have 
banned the teaching of the schools from his fraternity for all times. And 
indeed, it is easy to find circumstances in which they were uttered and 
from the context of his life, might well seem to favor this judgment of 
him. 31 


Any remarks made by St. Francis which have been taken as 


opposition to learning, were made at a period when he was defend- 
ing his ideal simplicity against an invasion into the fraternity of a 


29. Connolly, Literary Criticism by Francis Thompson, op. cit., p. 497. 
30. Ibid., p. 493. 


$1. Reverend Father Cuthbert, O.S.F. Conv., A Life of St. Francis, London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1913, p. 225. 
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spirit foreign to the Franciscan life. There was something in the 
character of the scholastic learning of the time radically repugnant 
to Franciscan simplicity. Francis saw in the prevalent “curiosity 
after learning” and in the anxiety for book-knowledge, an insidious 
temptation to depart from the vocation to which the Franciscan 
friar was called in the beginning. Indeed, Francis held as of little 
account that preaching which is based on book-knowledge rather 
than on spiritual experience, and he held in plain disregard the 
theory of “learning for learning’s sake.” 

It is untrue, however, to say that Francis banned learning. In 
fact, even during the lifetime of the saint, the friars began to attend 
the three most famous seats of learning, the Universities of Bologna, 
Paris and Oxford. Famous Franciscans taught in these universi- 
ties, as well as at Cambridge, Cologne, Toulouse, Alcala, Salamanca, 
Vienna, Heidelberg, and Fulda. Gladstone once remarked that 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Paris enjoyed their 
golden age when the lowly friars Alexander of Hales, Duns Scotus, 
Adam de Marisco, Peckham and Ockham taught the world. 

It is also noteworthy that, according to many opinions, Francis 
himself was not without mental culture. It is to be remembered 
that he was the son of parents who were by no means ignorant peas- 
ants, his mother being a, patrician and his father a merchant who 
at least had the broad education obtained by travel. Francis had 
at one time felt the attraction to more exact study, but he did not 
yield to the temptation, as he felt it to be. There is no doubt that 
I'rancis had learned to read and write as a boy, was acquainted with 
French and Latin, and was familiar with the poetry and the art of 
singing of the Duecento. In a word, he possessed the education 
proper to the sons of the wealthy merchants of his time. 

Archbishop Paschal Robinson, however, apparently does not 
concur whole-heartedly with this opinion, for he says that “. . . how- 
ever true a poet St. Francis was, he was in no sense a man of let- 
ters.”” 88 


Father Isidore O’Brien remarks that “. . . in later life, learning 
‘to Francis was but a means to an end, and that was the love of 


$2. Father Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., “Franciscan Glories,” National Catholic Alma- 
nac, Paterson ; N. J., St. Anthony’ Guild Press, 1940, p. 378. 

33. Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., The Writing of Saint Francis of Assisi, Phila- 
delphia; The Dolphin Press, 1906, p. xiii. 
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God.” * As the beauties of nature were to him but so many hands 
pointing to the eternal beauty of God, so learning was vain or hurt- 
ful unless it made the knowledge of God its true aim. 

St. Francis was the first of a long line of Franciscan singers and 
poets: It was apparently noted as remarkable that the language in 
which he sang was French, or that Provencal which was called for 
convenience French. It was not his native language; although it 
was in his native tongue that he ultimately won fame as a poet, for 
St. Francis is one of the first of the national poets in the purely 
national dialects of Europe. Chesterton, Holzapel, Jorgensen and 
Musser are among the many authors who hold this conviction. * 

As a poet, St. Francis ranks high; no one before or after him has 
sung in the same manner as he. Poetry and music were not only a 
necessity for him; they were also a weapon for winning souls. He 
was, affirm several writers, the real father of the Italian Renais- 
sance, the leader in that great return to nature of all kinds. *¢ 


To adhere to the comparison being drawn between Francis 
Thompson and St. Francis, some notice must be taken of Thomp- 
son’s attitude toward learning and writing. Having at one time 
studied for the priesthood, and having been at least exposed to 
medical studies, no doubt Thompson might be considered “well 
educated.” He was greatly devoted to reading, especially in Shake- 
speare and other classical writers, and “prowess in English,” as well 
as great proficiency in Latin and Greek, was officially reported 
when he was at Ushaw. *7 


The many hours which Thompson spent in the public libraries 
in London were not fruitless, either. He was possessed of an almost 
mirror-like memory, and frequently quoted passages from books 
which he had read, although he did not have access to them at the 
time of quoting. Meynell says “He professed no learning, boasted 
no single proficiency.” ** But his frequent use of mythological | 
reference, Latin phrases, and allegories belie that statement. Al- 


84. Father Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., Mirror of Christ, Paterson; St. Anthony’s Guild 
Press, 1942, p. 239. oes 
35. Gilbert K. Chesterton, St. Francis of Assisi, New York; Doubleday & Co., 1924 p. 81; 
Holzapel, op. cit., p. 235; Johannes Jorgensen, St. Francis of Aésisi, (Translated by T. O’ 
Conor Sloane, Ph. D., LL. D.), New York; Longmans, Green & Co., 1928, p. 298; Benjamin 

Francis Musser, Franciscan Poets, New York; Macmillan Co., 1983, p. 247. ~ 

86. Chesterton, op. cit., p. 86; Holzapel, op. cit., p. 285; James J. Walsh, Ph. D., LL. D., 
The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries, New York; Summer School Press, 1928, p. 328. 

87. Meynell, op. cit., p. 26. 88. Ibid., p. 125. 
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fred Hayes confirms this in a remark to Everard Meynell: “One 
indelible impression remains — his amazing range of reading, the 
infallibility of his literary memory, and the consequent wealth of 
allusions he had at his command.” *° 


Archbishop Robinson might have been writing about Francis 
Thompson when he observed of St. Francis: 


His writings abound not only in allegory and personification, but also 
in quaint concepts and naive deductions. His final argument is often a 
text of Holy Scripture, which he uses with a familiarity and freedom 
altogether remarkable. Indeed, there are parts of his writings in which 
the interweaving of Scriptural phrases is so intricate as almost to defy 
any attempt to indicate them by references, the more so since the Biblical 
language adopted by St. Francis is not always taken from the Bible, but 
often from the Liturgy, Missal and Breviary. 4° 


In like manner, Francis Thompson acknowledges his debt to 
the influence of the Bible: 


The Bible as an influence from the literary standpoint has a late but 
important date in my life. As a child I read it, but for its historical 
interest ... In early youth it again drew me to itself, giving to my mind 
a permanent and shaping direction. In maturer years Ecclesiastes ... 
masterfully affected a temperament in key with its basic melancholy. 
But not until quite later years did the Bible as a whole become an influ- 
ence. Then, however, it came with decisive power .. . its influence was 
mystical; it revealed to me a whole scheme of existence, .. . 41 


Poetic Prose: Several writers are agreed that even in his so- 
called prose works, St. Francis is essentially a poet. As Musser ex- 
presses it: 

In all the . . . writings of St. Francis, there is that passion and beauty 
and word magic we call poetry. Poetry fairly shines in these fragments, 


in his Rules, in his Admonitions, . . . in his Testament, . . . in his Prayers, 
. in his Letters, ... 42 


Archbishop Robinson says: 


The imagery of chansons de gestes seems to have exercised an abiding 
influence upon St. Francis’ life and writings, .. . 48 


89. Ibid., p. 248. 40. Robinson, op. cit., p. xiii. 
42. Musser, op. cit., p. 238. 41. Meynell, op. cit., p. 172. 
43. Robinson, op. cit., p. xiv. 
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And Jorgensen remarks: 


Often in his prose writings it is to be remarked how inspiration will 
suddenly seize the writer, and in the middle of a rule of the Order one is 
astonished to find a song of Praise to the Almighty, .. . 44 


Matthew Arnold, too, much to the surprise of many, held the 


Poverello up to English readers as a literary type. * ' 
The following lines are an example of the poetic prose of St. 
Francis. These fervent words bring to a close his Rule. Does not 


the presence of this ardent outburst in such a serious document 
seem almost incongruous? 


Let us then have but one desire and one will, one pleasure and one 
delight: to love and enjoy only our Creator, our Redeemer and our Savi- 
our, the only true God, perfect and entire, wanting nothing, true and 
supreme, the only One who is alone mild and full of compassion, full of 
tenderness and sweetness, who alone is holy, just, good and true; ... Let 
nothing turn us aside from that, let nothing separate, let nothing isolate 
us. In every land, in every place, at all times, every moment, .. . let us 
honor, love, adore, serve, praise and bless, glorify, exalt, magnify and 
thank the Most High, Sovereign God, . . . Saviour of those who believe, 
trust, and set their love on Him,.. . 46 


Like St. Francis’, Thompson’s prose is nearly always poetical. 


For example: 


In the beginning, at the great mandate of light, the sea suddenly dis- 
glutted the earth: and still in the microcosm of the poetic, the making 
mind, Creation imitates her august and remembered origins . . . This is 
the function of the maker since God first imagined: though poetry’s 


Book of Genesis is yet unwritten which might be written, and its Moses 
is desired and is late. 47 


Thompson consciously “looks at” the prose of many who are 
noted for their poetry; e.g., his essays on “Poets as Prose Writers” 
which include “The Poets’ Poet,” “Sidney’s Prose,” “Shakespeare’s 
Prose,” “Ben Jonson’s Prose,” “Seventeenth Century Prose.” 48 In- 


44. Jorgensen, op, cit., p. 341. 

45. Matthew Arnold, “Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment,” Essays on Criticism, 
London; Macmillan Co., 1875, pp. 248 - 8. 

46. Countess de la Warr, Translator, The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, London; 
Burns & Oates, 1907, p. 26. 

47. Meynell, op. cit., p. 310. 

48. Thompson, op, cit., Volume 3, pp. 140 - 169. 
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deed, Thompson appeared to take peculiar delight in writing this 
type of essay, for in his recently published literary criticisms are 
found such as: ‘“‘Milton’s Prose,” “Wordsworth as Prose Writer,” 
“Studies in Prose and Verse” and “Beatific Pot-Boilers.” 


Most of Thompson’s own later work was in prose — prose which 
is as poetical as that of St. Francis. “That he regretted to some ex- 
tent the loss of his poetic muse, Thompson conveys in these lines 
from his mystical “From the Night of Forebeing:” 


Giver of spring, 

And song, and every young new thing! 

Thou only seest in me, so stripped and bare, 
The lyric secret waiting to be born, 

The patient term allowed 

Before it stretch and fluttering unfold 

Its rumpled webs of amethyst-freaked, diaphanous gold. 
And what hard task abstracts me from delight, 
Filling with hopeless hope and dear despair 
The still-born day and parched fields of night. 
That my old way of song, no longer fair, 

For lack of serene care, 

Is grown a stony and a weed-choked plot 
Thou only know’st aright, 

Thou only know’st, for I know not. 

How many songs must die that this may live! *° 


Sr. M. Catherine Frederic, O.S.F. 


Ladycliff Academy, 
Highland Falls, N. Y. 


(To be continued) 


50. Thompson, op. cit., Volume 2, p. 36.. 





NEWMAN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL DISCOVERY: 
THE ILLATIVE SENSE 


(Continued) 
VI 
THE FACULTIES OF COGNITION AND APPETITION 


Since the Grammar of Assent gives us a phenomenological analy- 
sis of the art of thinking and often refers to the influence of other 
faculties in our reasoning processes, it will be very instructive to 
examine what the author holds about our faculties of cognition and 


appetition. ‘This will make us better acquainted with the nature 
of the illative sense. 


I. THE SENSES 


1. The External Senses and their Objects. We had already 
arrived at the conclusion that Newman rejects the mere subjectivity 
of our knowledge. When he writes about this matter he explicitly 
deals with sensation or sensuous cognition. Although he takes 
exception to the word “immediate perception,” ! we may neverthe- 
less call him an adherent of direct or immediate realism according 


to Scholastic terminology, because he emphatically excludes the 
intervention of a reasoning process from sense perception and uses 
the term “mediate perception” only to express the instrumentality 
of experience. In this meaning our perception of external objects 
is mediate or indirect indeed.2 The fact is that as early as 1839 he 
wrote in his University Sermons: “Of the material we have direct 
knowledge through the senses’? and in 1843: ‘The senses are 
direct, immediate, and ordinary informants, and act spontaneously 
without any will or effort on our part.” On the importance of 
sense perception for our mental activities he writes in a series of 
hitherto unpublished notes, entitled Elements of Thought: “I 
grant or I assume that the soul would not think without some ex- 
ternal stimulus; that if it were cut off from all communication from 
the external world, it would pass this life in a sort of torpor... 


But then, as soon as it is roused, it reflects upon itself, and thereby 
gains a number of ideas. . .” 


1. See supra V, 14. 2. Supra V, 14. 8 P. 205. 
4. P. 303; cf. Gramm., p. 260. 


5. See the unpublished Philosophical Papers, note Febr. 24, 1859. 
40 
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Apart from the passages already referred to, Newman nowhere 
enlarges on the doctrine about the senses. He does not speak about 
the distinctions between sensible objects; he does not explain the 
difference between sensation and perception, and uses those terms 
promiscuously.6 There are no statements on the subject which 
contradict current Scholastic notions, although sometimes his vague 
terminology may be an occasion for misunderstandings. 


For instance, some passages in connection with “images” and 
“impressions,” when read apart from the context, would appear to 
imply that he identifies them with the Scholastic species a sensibili 
accepta. However, we shall show further on that: Newman means 
something quite different. 

He deals with these species and the so-called sensibilia per acci- 
dens by the way when describing our knowledge of God? and teach- 
ing that we have evidence of the presence of individuals or sub- 
stances in the phenomena which occur to our senses. We picture 
those things to ourselves in those phenomena. They are like pic- 
tures, he says, but at the same time “they give us no exact measure 
or character of the unknown things beyond them.” ‘Therefore 
when we speak of our having a picture of the things which are per- 
ceived through the senses, we mean a certain representation, true 
as far as it goes, but not adequate.” 

2. The Internal Senses and their Objects. Newman nowhere 
gives a distinction between external and internal senses, but never- 
theless he speaks about those faculties of the mind which by the 
Scholastics are called the internal senses. 


These philosophers distinguish a common sense or rather a cen- 
tral sense (sensus communis), which unites the impressions of the 
external senses into one whole, makes us conscious of the conditions 
of our body and notifies to us the sensations of our external as well 
as internal senses; — the imagination or the faculty which preserves 
and reproduces things perceived; — the sensuous memory, i. e., the 
power to retain and to reproduce sense images; — and the vis aesti- 
mativa or the instinctive faculty, which discovers without any 
intellectual means, what is good and what is bad for our welfare. 


6. It would seem that he generally means by sensation the act of the particular sense 
whereas perception is not only sensation but includes at once all that spontaneously attends 
sensation in our imagination. Cf. Gramm., pp. 68, 98, 180 (for sensation), pp. 107, 205 (for 
perception). 


7. Gramm., pp. 102-103; Un. Serm. pp. 330-331, No. 22. 
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a. The Central Sense or Common Sense. Newman does not say 
a word about this faculty considered in the Scholastic meaning, nor 
about its functions. We might perhaps find an allusion to the 
notion of central sense in these words: “If we simply put aside all 
inferential information, such as is derived from testimony, from 
general belief, from the concurrence of the senses, etc... .”8 Of 
course he often speaks about common sense in the current meaning, 
viz., the healthy operation of the practical intellect, which is not 
influenced by theory, subtle syllogisms or the imagination and the 
feelings.® This faculty often reasons in a spontaneous, subtle, quick 
and unassignable way, and in that case he identifies it with the 
illative sense.1° 


b. The Imagination and the Sensuous Memory. In his Gram- 
mar of Assent Newman very often makes mention of the faculty of 
imagination. Asa matter of fact, it plays an important part in our 
mental operations and especially in the function of the illative 
sense. ‘This faculty helps us to change notional apprehension and 
notional assent into real apprehension and real assent, in other 
words, as shall appear in a later chapter, he makes us realize no- 


tions.!!_ As the concrete is related to the abstract, things to notions, 
in the same way the imagination is related to the pure intellect.1” 


We nowhere find a definition of this faculty. It is only by com- 
paring what he writes about imagination and images that we are 
able to form an idea of it. 


The first point to strike us in Newman’s passages about the hu- 
man imagination, is the fact that according to his teaching not all 
our thoughts are attended by the operation of the imagination, e. 
g., he maintains that our mind contemplates its own creations 
instead of things when giving a notional assent, whereas in real 
assent it is directed towards things, represented by the impressions 
which they have left on the imagination.'* He mentions the cele- 
brated letter by the Duke of Wellington on the subject of national 
defence; although all classes of people read it, it left no impression. 
“His letter lay, so to say, upon the pure intellect of the national 
mind, and nothing for a time came of it.” But eleven years later 


8. Gramm., p. 80. 9. Ibid., pp. 191, 261, 285, 303. 
10. Supra IV, 4. Gramm., p. 285. 11. Gramm., pp. 75-80. 
12. Ibid., pp. 98, 139-140; supra V, 6. 13. Ibid., p. 75. 
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important political events “transferred its facts to the charge of the 
imagination” and then it became an operative principle.4 


From these examples we may already infer that his notion of 
the imagination is not the common one nor that of Scholasticism. 
This will be more evident still when we read his description of 
notional and real apprehension in the boy who is translating: Dum 
Capitolium scandet cum tacita Virgine Pontifex.15 Of course the 
boy has images before his mind when he is engaged in construing. 
He thinks of steep hills, flights of steps, and processions, which he 
knows from having seen them before. Newman explicitly men- 
tions them. Nevertheless he calls it notional apprehension because 
it does not bring before the mind of the boy the living image of the 
contemporary or the modern historian. So he excludes this from 
the imagination. Hence the characteristic feature of the imagina- 
tion and of images is to be found in the element of life: it should 
be a living representation. 


According to the current meaning of the word, the imagination 
is the faculty which preserves sense impressions or material impres- 
sions and is able to reproduce them. It is closely related to the 
sensuous memory which recognizes past impressions as experienced 
at an earlier time. Either is intimately connected with intellectual 
cognition. For ideas are derived from the representations of the 
imagination by means of abstraction, and there is nothing in the 
intellect which was not in the imagination before; moreover, all 
our ideas are attended in one way or other by images. The intellec- 
tual memory, which preserves our ideas as acquired in the past, is 
strongly supported by the images of the sensuous memory and of 
the imagination. 


This close psychological relation between these faculties explains 
how it comes to pass that Newman more or less effaces the limits 
between them and gives them a much wider meaning than Scholas- 
ticism does. 


Nowhere does he draw the line between imagination and mem- 
ory. ‘Memory consists in a present imagination of things that 
are past; memory retains the impressions and likenesses of what 
they were when before us...” 16 Those impressions and likenesses 


Ibid., pp. 76-77; cf. also p. 35 and all those texts where he contrasts notions with 
images. 
15. Gramm., p. 10. 16. Ibid., p. 23. 
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are “the reflections of things in a mental mirror.” Hence the poet 
calls memory “the mind’s eye.” When we are in a foreign country, 
we are able to conjure up before us the vision of our homes and all 
that belongs to them, rooms and their furniture, books, inhabitants, 
countenances, looks and movements. This is no creation of the 
mind: they are “facsimiles of facts,”!7 he says. The memory pre- 
serves impressions of experiences which come to us through other 
senses.'8 But compared with the things themselves and with the 
impressions of sight these images are faint and intermittent. 


He gives the name image even to some representations in our 
intellectual memory, i. e., to impressions of spiritual, immaterial 
acts of the past. As examples he quotes earlier mental experiences 
of disappointment, suspicion, hatred, etc.1® And in the same way 
he describes at the end of his Grammar the influence of the “Image 
of Christ,” which expression is a synonym with Newman of the 
“idea of Christ” and “the thought of Christ.” From this we may 
infer that he calls both the product of the imagination and the 
product of mental abstraction images.”° 


This doctrine, however, does not at all imply—although he may 
seem to insinuate it as explained above—that Newman denies the 
peripatetic-Scholastic principle: nothing is in the intellect which 
has not been in the imagination before. When he has explained 
the two modes of apprehending propositions, real and notional 
apprehension, he goes on to say: “The informations of sense and 
sensation are the initial basis of both of them; but in the one we 
ake hold of objects from within them, and in the other we view 
them from outside of them; we perpetuate them as images in the 
one case, we transform them into notions in the other.” 


So we come to the conclusion that an image in the Newmanian 
sense is any representation of something concrete, the impression 
of a concrete experience, the mental remains of a past contact with 
reality or an object in rerum natura. A child, e. g., may preserve 
the memory of a king as seen in his picture-book; he has a represen- 
tation of the picture; when he hears something about a king this 
picture comes before his mind as a product of the imagination. 
Newman, however, does not call it the image of a king; it is but the 


17. Ibid., pp. 28-24, 18. Ibid., p. 24. 19. Ibid., p. 25. 

20. Ibid., pp. 464, 465. As early as his Anglican period he held the same ideas. Cf. Un. 
Serm., pp. 320-322, 330-331, 334-335. 

21. Gramm., p. 34, 
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image of a picture; the king is not known with real apprehension 
nor from experience. So the child can as little possess an image 
of a king * as he can have images‘of vice and of bad men because 
he has to content himself with notions drawn from books or from 
what others tell him.” 


After having spoken about images which represent things ex- 
perienced or information about the concrete, he goes on speaking 
about our power to form new images from them by an inventive 
faculty or the faculty of composition.2> Those images are in no 
sense abstractions though creations of the mind; they are mental 
products, though concrete. When a historian knows how to de- 
scribe Caesar’s assassination while appealing to the various images 
of our memory preserved from concrete experiences, it may be 
possible for us to imagine the event in a very vivid way because he 
has produced in us an image of the fact.? From all this it is clear 
that Newman draws a distinction between reproductive imagina- 
tion and constructive imagination. 


But we should always be mindful of his peculiar terminology. 


He teaches, e. g., that vague illustrations, used to convey an idea of 
something concrete, very often only suggest notions and not images, 
even if we know those illustrations from experience. Here our 
constructive imagination fails. When you say that Mozart’s melo- 
dies are as a summer sky, I do not get an image of them. To have 
a sense of the peculiarities of the style of Cicero or Virgil, of the 
wit of the French and of the happiness enjoyed in a monastery or 
in a convent, I want experience; you cannot describe it to me so 
as to give me images of those realities.27_ So, Newman limits images 
to representations from direct experience. 


In the same way he gives another sense to the word imagination. 
An image is a mental representation of something concrete; the 
imagination is the faculty to produce such representations.”* Hence 
he contrasts the pure intellect with the imagination” and the theo- 


22. Ibid., p. 26. 28. Ibid., p. 30. 24. Ibid., pp. 23-27. 

25. Ibid., p. 27. 26. Ibid., p. 28. 27. Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

28. Sometimes, however, Newman uses the term imagination as a synonym of image. See 
Gramm., p. 182:~- “a mystery, which you can describe as a‘notion but cannot-depict as an 
imagination” ; p. 213 “‘biassed by their imaginations”; p. 217 “Saints may suffer from imagin- 
ations”. See also Essay on Dev., p. 227, Un. Serm., p. 141; Apologia, p. 7. 

29. Gramm., pp. 77, 189. Cf. also Pres. Pos., p. 38 where he writes about “ideas in the 
imagination” and p. 303 about “the notion of the miracle gaining admittance into the imagin- 
ation.” 
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logical intellect with the religious imagination.*° Hence he writes 
about a religion—the philosophical religion of Lord Brougham— 
which is supported by knowledge and argument, but which has 
been committed to the keeping of the imagination.*1 And most 
beautiful are his pages about the theology of the religious imagin- 
ation.** Scripture and Ritual act on the affections by means of the 
imagination.** As early as 1832, he taught that not only the revela- 
tion of Christ but also the false doctrines of the world address 
themselves to our imagination.** Hence in later editions of the 
Apologia he corrected an expression, used in the first, where he 
had said that he had tried to make the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment less terrible to the reason; he changed it into “less terrible to 
the imagination.”’*> This, too, explains what he says in his Apologia 
that he would have become a Catholic sooner if he had determined 
to be guided by the imagination, but he wished to be guided by the 
reason, by the logical claim of his new conception of things.** From 
all this it follows that Newman sometimes uses the term imagina- 
tion for the mind in so far as it is actuated by real notions, by things. 

Newman enlarges upon the fact that the vividness of the images 
increases the vividness of real assent, but this vividness and dis- 
tinctness is no warrant for the existence of the objects which those 
images represent. This is another illustration that image and imag- 
ination have different meanings with Newman and the Scholastics.* 
He refers to one of the most remarkable instances of fallacious im- 
pressiveness, the example of experimentalists and philosophers of 
the school of Hume, who give a real assent to the doctrine of the 
inviolability of the laws of nature because of their intimate experi- 
ence of physical order and of the ever-recurring connection of 
antecedent and consequent. “Their imagination usurps the func- 
tions of reason,” he says, “and they cannot bring themselves even 
to entertain as a hypothesis (and this is all that they are asked to do) 
a thought contrary to that vivid impression of which they are the 
victims, that the uniformity of nature, which they witness hour by 
hour, is equivalent to a necessary, inviolable law.’’* 

Newman, as an eminently practical genius, applies all this to 
life; and life is for action. Acts, however, are not stimulated by 
notional but by real assent. Notional assent may even hinder the 


30. Gramm., pp. 92-93, 98; ef. p. 189. 81. Ibid., pp. 96-97, sie 
32. Ibid., pp. 117-118. 33. Ibid., p. 137. 34. Un. Serm., pp. 121-122. 
35. . Apol., ed. Wilfrid Ward, p. 111; ed. Longmans p. 6. 

36. Apol., p. 119. 37. Gramm., p. 80-81. 38. Ibid., p. 81. 
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practical energy of our mind.*® Now real assent always rests upon 
and is supported by images. For religion we want real assent. The 
doctrines of the faith have to be discerned, rested in and appro- 
priated as a reality by the religious imagination, he maintains.“ 
Hence we want in the first place an image of God Himself, a living 
image from experience. This image is given us by our conscience 
as he explains in the beautiful passage where he says that con- 
science #1 ; 


. .- always involves the recognition of a living object, towards which it is 
directed. Inanimate things cannot stir our affections; these are correlative 
with persons. If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are 
frightened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies that there 
is One to whom we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose 
claims upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, we feel the same tearful, 
brokenhearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a mother; if on 
doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same soothing, 
satisfactory delight which follows on our receiving praise from a father, 
we certainly have within us the image of some person, to whom our love 
and veneration look, in whose smile we find our happiness, for whom we 
yearn, towards whom we direct our pleadings, in whose anger we are 
troubled and waste away. These feelings in us are such as require for 
their exciting cause an intelligent being: we are not affectionate towards 
a stone, nor do we feel shame before a horse or a dog; we have no re- 
morse or compunction on breaking mere human law: yet, so it is, con- 
science excites all these painful emotions, confusion, foreboding, self- 
condemnation; and, on the other hand, it sheds upon us a deep peace, a 
sense of security, a resignation, and a hope, which there is no sensible, no 
earthly object to elicit. “The wicked flees, when no one pursueth;” then 
why does he flee? Whence his terror? Who is it that he sees in solitude, 
in darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart? If the cause of these 
emotions does not belong to this visible world, the Object to which his 
perception is directed must be Supernatural and Divine; and thus the 
phenomena of Conscience, as a dictate, avail to impress the imagination 
with the picture of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, holy, just, powerful, 
all-seeing, retributive. 


A few pages further he describes the development of such an 
image in the mind of a child, how it is strengthened and im- 
proved,** and how the vivid apprehension of this image may in- 
fluence man’s life in an incredible manner.“ 


When men begin all their works with the thought of God, acting for 


39. Ibid., p. 95: Un. Serm., p. 188. 40. Gramm., p. 98. 
41. Ibid., pp. 109-110. 42. Tbid., pp. 112-115. 
43. Ibid., pp. 115-117. 44. Ibid., pp. 117-118. 
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His sake, and to fulfill His will, when they ask His blessing on themselves 
and their life, pray to Him for the objects they desire, and see Him in the 
event, whether it be according to their prayers or not, they will find 
everything that happens tend to confirm them in the truths about Him 
which live in their imagination, varied and unearthly as those truths may 
be. Then they are brought into His presence as that of a Living Person, 
and are able to hold converse with Him, and that with a directness and 
simplicity, with a confidence and intimacy, mutatis mutandis, which we 
use towards an earthly superior; so that it is doubtful whether we realize 
the company of our fellowmen with greater keenness than these favoured 
minds are able to contemplate and adore the Unseen, Incomprehensible 
Creator. ee ey 


After this, he describes masterfully the living belief in Holy 
Trinity,“ and in dogmas in general,** showing that here, too, 
images are possible and even necessary. 


The final chapter of the Grammar is a long enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the marvellous influence of the Image of Christ on man- 
kind.‘ 


Here we clearly observe the connection between those images 
and the illative sense. He had emphasized the fact that the truth 
of religion is demonstrable but that he did not like to give a scien- 


tific demonstration.“* The validity of the proofs he prefers to 
bring forward is determined by the illative sense.‘ Of course he 
requires a certain preparation of mind: one has, e. g., to start with 
the same principles as he has. If any one begins from other prin- 
ciples, Newman has not the power to change those principles nor 
the conclusion which he draws from them, any more than he can 
make a crooked man straight.°° Under this condition, however, 
he feels confident to be able to prove Christianity in the same in- 
formal way, in which he can prove for certain that he has been born 
into this world and that he shall die out of it.5' Taking for granted 
a number of first principles which lie in the teaching of conscience 
and the moral sense, in the testimony of religious rites all over 
the world and in the character and conduct of the special favorites 
of heaven,>? Newman develops his fascinating series of ‘‘probabili- 
ties” in which the materials are given for the illative sense to think 
upon and draw its certitudes from, crowning its considerations with 


45. Ibid., pp. 122-141. 46. Ibid., pp. 142-153, 47. Ibid., p. 464. 
48. Ibid., p. 410. 49. Ibid., pp. 413, 429. 50. Ibid., pp. 410, 418, 414. 
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the influence of the Image of Christ and the touching testimony of 
Napoleon about Christ’s greatness. 

Thinking of all these explanations of imagination and images, 
we easily understand what Newman exactly means by his often- 
recurring verb to realize. It is: to form an image, a concrete pic- 
ture, a living representation from experience.** — In his University 
Sermons he quotes the text from St. Paul’s Epistle: Est autem 
fides sperandarum substantia rerum,™ and translates it: “Faith is 
the substance (or realizing) of things hoped for.” So, here faith 
is supposed to contain the living images of things unseen. — His 
well-known real assent is an assent or a certitude which is attended 
by images from experience® and could be called concrete assent or 
concrete certitude, whereas notional assent does not imply such 
images and could be called abstract assent or abstract certitude. — 
The great principle of the development of an idea is expressed in 
these words: realizing is the very life of true developments, in other 
words, a real development necessarily requires a living picture or 
an image of the truth we want to develop.*® ‘The Essay on Deve- 
lopment is a continuous proof of this thesis.*” 

c. The Vis Aestimativa or Instinct. With animals we have in 
common the faculty to discover, without any intellectual instru- 
ment, what is good and what is bad for our welfare. This is called 
the vis aestimativa by the Scholastics and it is closely connected with 
the instinct. 

Scholasticism rightly draws a distinction between the vis aesti- 
mativa and the other internal senses, because the contents of its acts 
differ from the objects of the other senses. ‘These contents are the 
perception of the concrete relations which beings have with the 
peculiar organic nature of the perceiver. The proper characteristic 
of instinctive actions is unconscious striving after what is appro- 
priate or suitable to the subject. 

Scholasticism sometimes calls the vis aestimativa an instinctive 
or a virtual judgment, and even special and concrete reasoning. 


Now Newman does not deal with the vis aestimativa at all, but 


53. Cf., eg., Gramm., pp. 10, 33, 77 89, 118, 136, etc. Un Serm., pp. 20, 29, 76 111, 
124, 190 ete. Essay on Dev., p. 182. Apol., pp. 165, 209, 215; Idea, pp. 132, 152, 186, 511. 
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56. Un. Serm., p. 337. 
57. See further Par, Plain Serm., V, p. 29 (Unreal Words) ; ibid., VIII, p. 8; ibid., IV, p. 
231; Essay on Mir., p. 259; Serm. Subj., Day, p. 22-23. 
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often with instinct. It is important to find out what he means by 
this term, because he not only calls the illative sense an instinct, but 
even memory and conscience are instincts with him.*® He speaks 
about instinctive certitude® and gives the name of instinctive con- 
clusions to those reached by the illative sense when teaching that 
instinctively we try to put our instinctive conclusions into words. 

In many passages Newman describes instincts and gives defini- 
tions: Instinct is a force which spontaneously impels us, not only 
to bodily movements, but to mental acts.*! Instinct is the realiza- 
tion of a particular without assignable or recognizable media of 
realization. Instinct is like an impulse of nature.® Instinct is 
not a natural sense, one and the same in all, and incapable of cul- 
tivation, but a perception of facts without assignable media of 
perceiving.** It is a spontaneous impulse, physical or intelligent, 
in the individual, leading to a result, without assignable or re- 
cognisable intellectual media.® 


It is clear that Newman emphasizes the spontaneity of instinctive 
knowledge much more than the object of it. Strictly speaking, he 
does not define the object at all but he seems to imply that all 
objects of knowledge may be objects of the instinct. For when he 
gives instances of this faculty, he not only mentions facts in which 
the perceiver spontaneously discovers what is useful and what is 
harmful, but also different kinds of facts, e. g., sounding somebody 
else’s motives, quickness at repartee, the intuitive recognition of 
error in religious doctrines,** and in these cases there is no question 
of the good or the harm for the organic nature of the individual. 


From all this we conclude that Newman gives a wider meaning 
to the word instinct than other philosophers.* 


Charles Meynell, Newman’s corrector, objected to this rather 
free application of the term instinct: 


I do not like instincts in philosophy, and would apply Occam’s razor 
to all of them, as asserted of intelligence. If this surprise you, I cannot 


58. Gramm., pp. 260, 334, 100-111; Ward, Life, II, p. 256. 

59. Gramm., p. 102. 60. Ibid., p. 286. 61. Ibid., p. 62. 

62. Ward, Life, II, p. 258. 63. Gramm., pp. 110-112. 64. Ibid., p. 334. 
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help it. I know what I mean when I say that the brutes have instinct, 
because I have so myself quatenus animal. I wink my eyes e. g. instinc- 
tively, i. e., spontaneously, because if it depended on me, I should forget 
to do it and should go blind. Instinct, I say, is not an intellectual act. I 
even hold that in animals, instinct and intelligence are in inverse ratio. 
The more intelligence an animal has the less instinct, because he wants it 
less. Bees and ants are full of instincts; but a dog has fewer, and man 
fewest. The intelligence which belongs to instinct is not in the subject 
of it but in the Author — i. e., in God. I do not, then, understand what 
is meant by saying that we infer our sensations to an external object by 
an instinct. 

In a later letter Meynell withdrew his objections and acknowl- 
edged that Newman used the words instinct and instinctive in the 
popular sense.® 

As appears from the letter just quoted, Meynell not only used 
the word intelligence for human intelligence but also for the per- 
ception and knowledge of animals. This might lead us to think 
that Newman put the same meaning on that word.”” But then we 
are mistaken as we may infer from his Idea of a University:™ 

It is a question whether Knowledge can in any proper sense be pre- 
dicated of the brute creation; without pretending to metaphysical exact- 
ness of phraseology, which would be unsuitable to an occasion like this, 
I say, it seems to me improper to call that passive sensation, or perception 
of things, which brutes seem to possess, by the name of Knowledge. When 
I speak of Knowledge, I mean something intellectual, something which 
grasps what it perceives through the senses; something which takes a view 


of things; which sees more than the senses convey; which reasons upon 
what it sees, and while it sees; which invests it with an idea. 


II. SENSUOUS APPETITION. 


After dealing with sensuous cognition we have to speak about 
sensuous appetition and its connection with the illative sense. 

There is a sensuous or organic appetency different from the 
intellectual or non-organic appetency. The former is the conse- 
quence of sense perception or sensuous cognition, the latter of in- 
tellectual cognition. 

Very often we meet those forms of cognition and appetition 
combined because of the close unity between matter and spirit in 


69. Letter Nov. 27, 1869; ibid., p. 290. ; oie 
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man. Hence we often do not distinguish exactly between the 
material and spiritual elements of the complicated acts of appe- 
tition or volition. Newman, too, does not always denote the dis- 
tinction accurately.” 


According to St. Thomas, there is an essential difference between 
the two aspects of sensuous appetency, viz., the concupiscible, i. e., 
the tendency towards objects in themselves, and the irascible, i. e., 
the appetite which seeks objects not directly in themselves but as 
subject to some condition or difficulty or danger. Many modern 
psychologists do not admit an essential difference. Newman does 
not deal with this problem nor with the distinctions themselves nor 
with the accurate exposition of the phases in the acts of appetition, 
but uses the term feelings, affections, emotions, passions and senti- 
ments in a free and promiscuous manner as will appear from what 
follows. 


He throws, however, interesting sidelights on the relation be- 
tween cognition and appetition: 


Cognition always precedes appetition, or as he puts it 


. .- knowledge must ever precede exercise of the affections. We feel 
gratitude and love, we feel indignation and dislike, when we have the in- 
formations actually put before us which are to kindle those several emo- 
tions.73 

In this way devotion must have its objects; and these objects have 
to be represented to us before, either by means of material symbols, 
for the senses, or in abstract propositions, for the reasoning and 
abstracting mind. In the same passage he maintains explicitly 
that in religion the imagination and the affections should always 
be under the control of reason, and in other words, that sentiment, 
whether imaginative or emotional, has to fall back upon the intel- 
lect for its stay. He calls this even a truism.” 

On the other hand, he teaches that the acts of appetition exert 
their influence on our imagination and on the cognition of the 
object. The exercise of the affections, he says, strengthens our 
apprehension of the object of them. It is, e. g., impossible to 
exaggerate the influence exerted on the religious imagination by 
the Bible, especially by the Psalter and the New Testament.” 

He teaches further that our assents, our certitudes, depend in a 
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way on our appetition, on our affections and emotions. It is by 
means of this appetition that our imagination indirectly exerts its 
influence. This faculty of representing things as living realities 
shows us the concrete objects that stimulate the affections. These 
affections become the motive power for our energy and our actions. 
So we find united in a sort of causal relation imagination, affections, 
assent and act. In other words, Newman holds that as soon as 
imagination has brought us into contact with concrete objects by 
means of the affections we more easily reach real assent and concrete 
certitude and thus we come to acts without difficulty. He puts it 
in this way:76 


Strictly speaking, it is not imagination that causes action; but hope 
and fear, likes and dislikes, appetite, passion, affection, the stirrings of 
selfishness and self-love. What imagination does for us is to find a means 
of stimulating those motive powers; and it does so by providing a supply 
of objects strong enough to stimulate them. The thought of honour, glory, 
duty, self-aggrandisement, gain, or on the other hand, of Divine Goodness, 
future reward, eternal life, perseveringly dwelt upon, leads us along a 
course of action corresponding to itself, but only in case there be that in 
our minds which is congenial to it. However, when there is that prepara- 
tion of mind, the thought does lead to the act. Hence it is that the fact 
of a proposition being accepted with a real assent is accidentally an 
earnest of that proposition being carried out in conduct, and the imagina- 
tion may be said in some sense to be of a practical nature, inasmuch as it 
leads to practice indirectly by the action of its object upon the affections. 


And in another place” he says that real assent 


. .. being concerned with things concrete, not abstract, which variously 
excite the mind from their moral and imaginative properties, has for its 
objects, not only directly what is true, but inclusively what is beautiful, 
useful, admirable, heroic; objects which kindle devotions, rouse the pas- 
sions, and attach the affections; and thus it leads the way to actions of 
every kind, to the establishment of principles, and the formation of char- 
acter, and is thus again intimately connected with what is individual and 


personal. 


This leads us to the relation between appetency and the illative 
sense. In the brilliant series of instances in which he shows the 
personal element in the function of the illative sense, we find an 
exposition of the part which appetency takes in the exercise of this 
faculty."* He explains the connection between the image of the 


76. Ibid., p. 82-83. 77. Ibid., p. 90. Cf. also pp. 96-97, 12, 
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imagination, the concomitant affections, the illative sense and real 
assent. Ingeniously he analyses the unity which is called man. 
And he makes it clear that the intellect is supreme, whereas, 
imagination and affections act only a subordinate part. 


For this purpose Newman quotes an argument by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke to the effect that the knowledge of God must be perfect. 
This argument might be summarized as follows: Each perfection 
in God would no longer be a perfection if God did not possess 
perfect knowledge. Newman observes that this argument comes 
under the general proposition. that God’s attributes imply each 
other, for the denial of the one is the denial of the rest. To some 
minds this thesis will be self-evident, others will be utterly insen- 
sible to its force. Now, it is impossible to bring out in words the 
whole series of its argumentative links. If a believer wished to 
convince an unbeliever who is personally unprepared for the ques- 
tion, the latter will but go back along a series of major propositions 
till believer and unbeliever find themselves in a land of shadows, 
“where light is darkness.” And Newman goes on:” 


To feel the true force of an argument like this we must not confine 
ourselves to abstractions, and merely compare notion with notion, but we 
must contemplate the God of our conscience as a Living Being, as one 
Object and Reality, under the aspect of this or that attribute. We must 
patiently rest in the thought of the Eternal, Omnipresent, and All-Know- 
ing, rather than of Eternity, Omnipresence, and Omniscience; and we 
must not hurry on and force a series of deductions, which, if they are to 
be realized, must distill like dew into our minds, and form themselves 
spontaneously there, by a calm contemplation and gradual understanding 
of their premisses. Ordinarily speaking, such deductions do not flow 
forth, except according as the Image, presented to us through conscience, 
on which they depend, is cherished within us with the sentiments which, 
supposing it be, as we know it is the truth, it necessarily claims of us. 


In these considerations we discern four elements: certitude, the 
illative sense, the living image and the affections. The genetic 
order is the reverse and each element is not equally important. 

The affections or emotions are only attendant phenomena 
although necessarily so. He calls them “circumstances and con- 
comitants.”®° They do not determine the direction which the 
mind follows on its way to certitude; they only strengthen and 
deepen the image with which they form a certain unity and make 
us better realize it. This image, however, attended by these emotions 
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or sentiments, is the subject-matter of reason arguing really, not 
notionally only, and this exercise of the reasoning faculty is nothing 
but the function of the illative sense, issuing in real assent and real 
certitude and hence impelling us to action. 


To put it in a few words, we may say that the images with the 
attendant emotions or affections form the material out of which 
the illative sense produces certitude and this real certitude leads 
us to acts. 


This conclusion is another expression or rather a specification 
of Newman’s often recurring principle: It is the whole man who 
reasons, not the intellect only. This maxim is closely connected 
with his doctrine of the illative sense. So the will, the memory, 
the affections, every human faculty cooperates in reaching a con- 
clusion. 


There is nothing extraordinary in this. Scholaticism too main- 
tains the influence of other faculties apart from reason in producing 
certitude. But Newman’s expressions are sometimes so strong that 
they seem to imply a kind of causality so that people charge him 
with subjectivism. Who think so, do him wrong. He never gives 
those non-intellectual factors a prominent place in the process as 
pragmatists do. The act of knowledge as such is purely intellectual 
and the emotions play only a dependent part. But to know is an 
act of life, in other words knowing is closely connected with life so 
that it necessarily is affected by factors which have their roots in 
life, as affections habits, etc. Especially when knowledge has as 
its object the real and the concrete,®? which have as it were grown 
into life, this object is not only apprehended by the intellect, but 
by the feelings and the affections because every human faculty is 
int One way or other related to the real and the concrete we fall in 
with. These relations do not interfere at all with the objectivity 
of our knowledge. The living personality grasps the concrete 
thing as a whole, and every faculty realizes its special relation to 
the object. The personality does not assimilate the object from 
one side only, but from every side, so that more justice is done to 
it than if it were only perceived by means of purely intellectual 
abstraction. But the leading factor in gaining knowledge is, and 
will ever be, the intellect, not so much the syllogistically as the 
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implicitly reasoning intellect, which from the nature of the case 
spontaneously tries to formulate its conclusions in intelligible and 
communicable terms, although it often fails to do so owing to the 
extreme complexity and subtlety of human thinking. 


We have quoted one example. There are others and more 
telling ones. One of them is Newman’s argument for the existence 
of God, taken from conscience,®* in which affections and emotions 
play such a great part. He calls conscience a feeling and speaks 
about the specific sense of pleasure or pain, caused by doing right 
or wrong.** He maintains that conscience has an intimate relation 
with our affections and emotions, and he enumerates them: _rever- 
ence and awe, hope and fear, responsibility and guilt, distress and 
apprehension, compunction and regret, confusion of face, self- 
reproach, poignant-shame, haunting-remorse, chill-dismay at the 
prospect of the future, self-approval, inward-peace, lightness of 
heart, and the like.8* He calls conscience a sense of admiration and 
disgust, of approbation and blame; it is always emotional.**. Now 
all these feelings and affections require for their exciting cause an 
intelligent being, in other words, they impress our imagination with 
the picture of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, who is holy, just, 
powerful, all-seeing.*’ It is a living, concrete image, the great 
motive power of our thoughts, words and acts. Now from this 
image the illative sense concludes to the reality of God’s existence. 
— We at once observe the importance of feelings here. We under- 
stand that by not discerning exactly their relation to the reason, we 
might infer that Newman was a subjectivist to a degree, an objec- 
tion which will be refuted in a later chapter. 


Another example is given when Newman describes implicit 
reasoning or informal inference, which in its conclusions largely 
depends on the intellectual and moral character of the person who 
reasons. ‘This intellectual and moral character will highly affect 


our appreciation of the following argument for the immortality of 
the soul:% 


“TI think,” says the poor dying factory-girl in the tale, “if this should 
be the end of all, and if all I have been born for is just to work my heart 
and life away, and to sicken in this dreary place, with those mill-stones . 
in my ears for ever, until I could scream out for them to stop and let me 


83. Ibid., pp. 101-106. 84. Ibid., p. 105. 85. Ibid., p. 108. 
86. Ibid., p. 104, cf. the passage quoted on p. 
87. Ibid., p. 110. 88. Ibid., p. 312. 
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have a little piece of quiet, and with the fluff filling my lungs, until I 
thirst to death for one long deep breath of the clear air, and my mother 
gone, and I never able to tell her again how I loved her, and of all my 
troubles, — I think, if this life is the end, and that there is no God to wipe 
away all tears from all eyes, I could go mad!” 


This is not an argument taken from a logical disputation carried 
on according to that art. The validity of it can only be perceived 
by those who are prepared for it and who have a real knowledge 
of the circumstances in which the factory-girl is dying. He who 
is endowed with wealth, health, leisure, an easy temper, literary 
tastes and an abundance of books, cannot realize the power of those 
words. He has no image of the misery of the girl’s life, he does not 
know by experience the feelings, the emotions, the wants and de- 
sires, the ideas and thoughts of a child like that. Hence his illative 
sense cannot possibly draw a conclusion from this passage leading 
to a real assent in the immortality of the soul. 

From all this it may be clear that Newman ascribes much im- 
portance to the faculties of appetition in gaining knowledge by 
means of the illative sense. 


Ill. INTELLECTUAL COGNITION. 


We have stated above that Newman is no idealist®® and that he 
holds the specific difference between the knowledge of animals and 
that of men.% 

From this and from the foregoing pages, it would seem super- 
fluous to examine whether Newman held any sensistic or material- 
istic theories of knowledge. 

It may be useful to consider the meaning of Newman’s terms for 
the faculty of intellectual cognition, viz., mind, intellect, under- 
standing and reason. 

1. Mind, Intellect,,Understanding. The term “mind” denotes 
the soul with all its faculties.‘ He often restricts its meaning to 
the intelligent power of the soul, so that it becomes a synonym of 
intellect or reason, but not exclusively.°2 The term “intellect” 
denotes our higher faculty of cognition in a general sense.** He 


89. V, 14. 

90. Chapter VI, I, 2, ¢. 

91. Gramm., p. 77: the pure intellect of the national mind; pp. 202, 350-351; Idea, p. 56. 

92. Gramm., pp. 175, 180, 243; Essay on Dev., p. 33; Idea, p. 56. The same may be said 
of the adjective “‘mental:” Gramm., pp. 25, 37, 105, 169, ete. 

93. Idea, pp. 43, 121, 151, ete. Gramm., pp. 98, 147, 149, 166, ete. 
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often makes it a synonym of reason, our reasoning faculty.%* The 
term “understanding” is a word of uncertain meaning, says New- 
man, standing sometimes for the faculty or act of conceiving a pro- 
position, sometimes for that of comprehending it.%* He seldom 
uses it when speaking about the faculty of cognition and it does not 
involve any special difficulties. 

2. Reason. He never contrasts intellect with reason, the 
term “reason” being almost exclusively used for the faculty of 
arguing. In his University Sermons he has given us an elaborated 
survey of the current meanings of the word. What ought we to 
understand, he asks, by the faculty of reason largely understood? 
By reason is properly understood any process or act of the mind by 
which, from knowing one thing, it advances on to know another.” 
In Stray Essays, privately printed in 1890, Newman takes reason to 
mean what Johnson wrote in his Dictionary: the power by which 
man deduces one proposition from another, or proceeds from pre- 
mises to consequences.®* So here reason denotes the faculty of our 
mind to proceed from the known to the unknown. Over and 
above this large and true sense of the word, he gives three more 
senses. First, the power of our mind to reason syllogistically, 
“expertness in logical argument,” to the exclusion of implicit rea- 
soning; in other words, the exercise of implicit thinking is not a 
function of reason.*® A second popular sense of reason is the power 
to reason explicitly with a posteriori arguments; in other words, 
reasoning with a priori arguments or antecedent probabilities is not 
considered as a function of reason.! Lastly, “‘reason’”’ is sometimes 
used for the faculty of thinking “when it occupies itself upon reli- 
gion without a due familiar acquaintance with its subject-matter 
or without a use of the first principles proper to it. This so-called 
reason is in Scripture designated ‘the wisdom of the world’.” 1% 
These improper definitions are called by Newman in his Univer- 
sity Sermons: explicit reason, evidential reason and secular reason. 

These distinctions will clarify his opinions. They throw light 


94. Un. Serm., pp. 55-56; Idea, p. 151; Gramm., p. 166. 

95. Gramm., p. 19. 

96. Cf. Ward, Life, II, p. 507: ‘he had not used the word “reason” ... as the ‘locus 
principiorum’ or faculty of intuition . . . It was with him the dialectical faculty. 

97. Un. Serm., p. xi. It is superfluous to point out that in this text Newman identifies 
the faculty with the process or the act. It is his way of describing things just like he iden- 
tified notions and propositions. Anybody, however, will understand what he means. 

98. P. 7. 

99. Un. Serm., p. xiv. 100. Ibid., p. xiv-xv. 101. Ibid., p. xvi. 
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especially on this objection against his doctrine that our reason is 
the main faculty in gaining knowledge, whereas he seems to exclude 
it from the province of faith. 

3 Abstraction. Although we have enlarged on Newman’s doc- 
trine on abstraction when we spoke about the universals,!® it seems 
necessary to say a few more words on the subject in connection 
with the faculty of cognition. 


The Scholastics deal extensively with the formation of human 
knowledge and analyse this process in a very exact way. Their 
elucidations are commonly summarized under the title theory 
of abstraction. We have observed that Newman does not speak 
about abstraction proper. 

His doctrine regarding abstraction lies, in a nutshell, in these 
words, taken from the Grammar:'% 


We apprehend spontaneously, even before we set about apprehending, 
that man is like man, yet unlike: and unlike a horse, a tree, a mountain, 
or a monument, yet in some, though not the same respects, like each of 
them. And in consequence, as I have said, we are ever grouping and 
discriminating, measuring and sounding, framing cross classes and cross 
divisions, and thereby rising from particulars to generals, that is from 
images to notions. 


As has been said already, Scholasticism deals with abstraction 
when it speaks about the formation of ideas, whereas Newman deals 
with abstraction when he speaks about reasoning and the reasoning 
faculty. He wants to give the phenomena of thinking and not its 
deepest philosophical explanation. He wishes to test the value of 
our judgments, not like an epistemologist but by showing that we 
may assent to them and that we may be certain about them because 
of the legitimacy of the function of the illative sense. 

Consequently he introduces abstraction when considering the 
illative sense.!% For, he says, what is called reasoning is often but 
a peculiar and personal mode of abstraction; it is a power of looking 
at things in some particular aspect, and of determining their in- 
ternal and external relations by means of it. — Aspects stand here 
for a certain particular notion or judgment or principle which 
exerts its influence on the entire argument.!° He expressed this 
already as early as 1845 in this way:1 


102. V, 15. 103. Gramm., pp. 31-32. 104. Ibid., p. 337-338. 
105. Ibid., pp. 371-372. 106. Essay on Dev., p. 33. 
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It is the characteristic of our minds to be ever engaged in passing 
judgment on the things which come before us. No sooner do we appre- 
hend than we judge: we allow nothing to stand by itself: we compare, 
contrast, abstract, generalize, connect, adjust, classify: and we view all 
our knowledge in the associations with which these processes have in- 
vested it. 


These judgments become in the mind aspects of the things which 
meet us. The sum total of all possible aspects of an object forms 
the idea. The greater the variety of aspects, the stronger and deeper 
is the idea and the more according to reality. ““Ordinarily an idea 
is not brought home to the intellect as objective except through 
this variety.”!°7 ‘There is no other way of learning or of teaching 
than this accumulation of aspects.!°° This leads us to his theory 
of aspects. 


4. Aspects. It is in his Idea of a University! that Newman 
gives a clear exposition of this theory of aspects. As aspects form 
the material of the illative sense it may be instructive to follow up 
his considerations. 


The human mind has the power to contemplate everything 
which exists. This forms one large system or complex fact, resolv- 
ing itself into an indefinite number of particular facts with count- 
less relations of every kind. Knowledge is the apprehension of 
those facts, either in themselves or in their relations. The parts 
as viewed by the mind are combined together and possess a correla- 
tive character one with another, “from the internal mysteries of the 
Divine Essence down to our own sensations and consciousness, from 
the most solemn appointments of the Lord of all down to what may 
be called the accident of the hour, from the most glorious Seraph 
to the vilest and most noxious of reptiles.’’!!° 


The human mind, however, cannot take in this whole vast fact 
in a single glance. It goes round about it, like a huge structure of 
many parts and sides. Only by degrees we get knowledge of the 
universe into which we have been born. 

These various partial views are called abstractions or aspects or 
sciences and embrace larger or smaller portions of the field of 
knowledge. Sometimes their limits are exactly circumscribed, 
sometimes different sciences occupy together one and the same 
portion of the field. 


107. Ibid., p. 34, 108. Ibid., p. 55. 109. Pp. 45-51. 
110. Idea, p. 45. 
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Now these views or sciences, as being abstractions, have far more 
to do with relations of things than with the things themselves. They 
tell us what things are by telling us their relations and assigning 
predicates to subjects.41 They never tell us all that can be said 
about a thing, nor do they bring them before us as our senses do. 
They arrange and classify facts; they reduce separate phenomena 
under a common law; they trace effects to a cause. If we take man 
as an instance, we shall find we can view him in a great variety of 
relations:1!2 


We may view him in relation to the material elements of his body, or 
to his mental constitution, or to his household and family, or to the com- 
munity in which he lives, or to the Being who made him; and in conse- 
quence we treat of him respectively as physiologists, or as moral philo- 
sophers, or as writers of economics, or of politics, or as theologians. When 
we think of him in all these relations together, or as the subject at once 
of all the sciences I have named, then we may be said to reach unto and 
rest in the idea of man as an object or external fact, similar to that which 
the eye takes of his outward form. On the other hand, according as we 
are only physiologists, or only politicians, or only moralists, so is our idea 
of man more or less unreal; we do not take in the whole of him, and the 
defect is greater or less, in proportion as the relation is, or is not, impor- 
tant, which is omitted, whether his relation to God, or to his king, or to 
his children, or to his own component parts. And if there be one rela- 
tion, about which we know nothing at all except that it exists, then is 
our knowledge of him, confessedly and to our own consciousness, deficient 
and partial, and that, I repeat, in proportion to the importance of the 
relation. 


Consequently it is necessary to compare those aspects with other 
aspects of the same things. For the separate conclusions of each 
science cannot be considered as simple representations or inform- 
ants of things as they are. So the conclusions of the one science are 
to be applied, corrected, adapted and completed by those of the 
other, if dealing with substantive things, and no science can yield 
categorical conclusions about facts without reference to other 
sciences: 118 


Did I know nothing about the movement of bodies, except what the 
theory of gravitation supplies, were I simply absorbed in that theory so 
as to make it measure all motion on earth and in the sky, I should indeed 
come to many right conclusions; I should hit off many important facts; 
ascertain many existing relations; and correct many popular errors: I 


111. Ibid., p. 47. 112. Ibid., p. 48. 113. Ibid., p. 49-50. 
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should scout and ridicule with great success the old notion, that light 
bodies flew up and heavy bodies fell down; but I should go on with equal 
confidence to deny the phenomenon of capillary attraction. Here I should 
be wrong, but only because I carried out my science irrespectively of 
other sciences. In like manner, did I simply give myself to the investiga- 
tion of the external action of body upon body, I might scoff at the very 
idea of chemical affinities and combinations and reject it as simply un- 
intelligible. Were I a mere chemist, I should deny the influence of mind 
upon bodily health; and so on, as regards the devotees of any science, or 
family of sciences, to the exclusion of others; they necessarily become 
bigots and quacks,-scorning all principles and reported facts which do 
not belong to their own pursuit, and thinking to effect everything with- 
out aid from any other quarter. Thus, before now, chemistry has been 
substituted for medicine; and again, political economy, or intellectual 
enlightenment, or the reading of the Scriptures, has been cried up as a 
panacea against vice, malevolence and misery. 


So “all knowledge forms one whole” because the universe is one. 
We cannot separate its parts except by a mental abstraction. Sci- 
ences are the results of it because it is the systematic representation 
of an aspect. ‘Those aspects are incomplete in their relation to the 
things themselves though complete in their own idea and for their 
own respective purposes. 

It remains for us to examine the relation between this theory 
and the illative sense. 


5. Aspects and the Illative Sense. What Newman says about 
science is true of all knowledge: we know by means of aspects. As 
the conclusions of any science need completing and correcting by 
those of other sciences, so, too, any aspect of any concrete thing 
needs other aspects for its complement and correction. For the 
separate aspects represent an imperfect or sometimes even a false 
picture of the real thing. In other words, we want a collection of 
aspects to know concrete reality. “These aspects, abstractions, judg- 
ments or conclusions need not be demonstrated truths, in the New- 
manian sense; probabilities will do. Very often they cannot be 
much more than probabilities; most conclusions are probabilities, 
according to Newman; they often depend on assumptions, which 
have not been proved; or they are mere creations of the mind and 
have no foundation in concrete reality. But all these aspects should 
be confronted with objective reality if we want to obtain truth in 
the concrete. It would be an endless and super-human task to do 
this in a strictly logical form. This can only be done in purely 
abstract scientific treatises, which very often are not convincing 
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after all.. No, the confronting of our abstractions or aspects with 
reality happens in a quite different way, a quick and subtle method, 
without many assignable means, viz., by the very human, common, 
untraceable function of the mind which knows how to link up all 
these aspects, how to discard all that is useless and how to avail itself 
of illuminating data of the reason. This is the illative sense at 
work. 

6. The “Intellectus Agens.” From all this it will be understood 
that we cannot identify Newman’s illative sense with the intellectus 
agens of the Scholastics. For the object of the illative sense are our 
conclusions, whereas the intellectus agens throws light on the in- 
telligible contents of sense-data. ‘The illative sense helps to attain 
certitude about propositions and has no direct relation to the form- 
ation of ideas. The intellectus agens is the great factor in forming 
ideas and has nothing to do with probability and certainty. Both 
indeed imply abstraction, but abstraction of different kinds. The 
intellectus agens strips the sense image from individual and change- 
able elements, the illative sense acts on an immense amount of 
propositions, predicates, premisses, aspects, views, etc., and strips it 
of those data which are useless or detrimental in attaining truth so 
that at last it arrives at a conclusion which gives certitude. In other 
words, the illative sense makes abstraction when choosing between 
first principles and elementary contrarieties of opinion,‘ and when 
judging about the kind of arguments suitable or admissable to reach 
certitude in the concrete."5 Its function is a comprehension of 
the whole subject-matter, a discernment of its upshot, an elimina- 
tion of everything useless or obscure so that only the valuable 
appears on the surface.‘ ‘The illative sense collects from a great 
number of aspects those only which give us certituce.17 


IV. THE WILL. 


It would be superfluous to write much about Newman’s opinion 
on the nature, the object and the liberty of the human will. One 
need not have read a great part of his works to be certain that in 
these points he is quite in agreement with the philosophia perennis. 

We may, however, meet with some statements regarding the 
relation between volition and cognition which make it imperative 


114. Cf. Chapter IV, 9, b; Gramm., pp. 371 ff. 
115. Gramm., pp. 363-364. 116. Ibid., pp. 291-292; supra IV, 9, a. 
117. Gramm., pp. 337-338. 
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to subject this part of his doctrine to a more extensive examination. 

1. Was Newman an Intellectualist? On the one hand it would 
appear that Newman is an intellectualist, who ignores the influence 
of volition in acquiring certitude. Especially in the first chapters 
of his Grammar of Assent he makes us think that he forgets to 
ascribe any importance to the part of the will when we seek certi- 
tude by means of an accumulation of probabilities. He nowhere 
speaks about the influence of the will explicitly, although he follows 
and examines in their minutest details the hidden, unknown paths 
of human thinking, and tries to find the arguments justifying his 
theories. — He speaks contemptuously about those who declare re- 
ligion to be a matter of sentiment and feeling, and he strongly 
insists on the intellectual side of theology.!!® — In his Sermons, too, 
one is sometimes struck by the purely intellectual tendency which 
prevails in them, the framing of long, elaborate arguments: and 
analyses, the absence of affective elements which one would expect 
there. His intellectual bent appears still more in the differences 
of opinion between himself and Faber, Ward, Manning and Vau- 
ghan. He strongly objected to the devotional language of Faber 


as lacking the necessary intellectual basis.1° In Ward, Manning 
and Vaughan he saw an unfounded, untheological veneration of the 
papal privileges and he wrote against it in such a way that people 
began to suspect his orthodoxy. 1° He sympathised strongly with 
the Rambler, a Catholic scientific periodical, with an outspoken 
intellectual character, and became even its editor.!?4 


2. Was Newman a Voluntarist? On the other hand, Newman 
often seems a voluntarist, who cherishes a kind of suspicion against 
reason and intellect. When contrasting “reason” with “faith,” 
faith comes first and foremost. He appears to be afraid of reason. 
He very often speaks about what he calls usurpations of reason. 
But, especially when describing the function of the illative sense, 
and emphasizing that the whole man reasons and not reason only, 
he protests against syllogizing and seems to lay too much stress on 
the influence of volition on our certitudes. Though he does not 
mention the will it is evident that by the “whole man” he means 
the psychological unity of all faculties, among which the will oc- 


118. Idea, pp. 27-29. 
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cupies a first place. Hence several people consider Newman a 
voluntarist. 


How are these things to be reconciled with each other? 


3. The Will and our Knowledge of the Concrete. Newman's 
notional apprehension and notional assent is knowledge by means 
of a notion. A notion, however, makes abstraction of. concrete, 
individual circumstances unless those circumstances are expressed 
by other abstract notions and added to the notion of the essence; 
this is according to the Scholasticism and also according to Newman. 
but real apprehension and real assent has as its object the whole 
thing, which is represented to us by the senses and the imagination 
and which is the material from which our intellect abstracts the 
essence. Now Newman holds that real assent exerts much more 
influence on our acts than notional assent can possibly do, for the 
real and the concrete, known by the senses, the memory, the imag- 
ination and the intellect, affect the faculties of volition, much 
more than the pure theoretical does. This will be more evident if 
we consider that with Newman the term “real” stands for what is 
living by personal experience. — All this does not disagree with 
current philosophy which teaches that when we observe concrete 
reality, our emotions are stirred; when these emotions are strong 
and intense, we call them affections; when these affections are ha- 
bitual they become a state of mind or a mood; and from the nature 
of the case, a state of mind gives rise to a desire, which is a restrained 
tendency to the object and which at last becomes an actual ten- 
dency, an impulse to activity or to the act itself. — That is what 
Newman too wishes to maintain. 


The whole man is moved by the concrete object just because it 
is concrete. Theory does not drive to action. The mere essence 
of a thing is no object for the faculty of volition; this faculty wants 
the object itself, as it is, both with its essence and its individualizing 
circumstances. To have a good idea of the desirability of a thing 
we should know the thing in as many aspects and relations as possi- 
ble, and this is real apprehension and real assent. 


To know theoretically or notionally is to gather into the mind 
external things, it is the union of the object known with the subject 
knowing, but volition is to go to a thing external to us, as it exists 
in its full reality and concreteness, not only in its essence but in its 
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accidental circumstances as well. Consequently, not only the theo- 
retical intellect is concerned here but the whole man, for man per- 
ceives the thing with the senses, gives it a place in the imagination, 
takes it into its appetitive life, in a word, experiences it with more 
than one faculty, with more than the intellect and the reason. 


From these considerations it follows that the will affects our 
knowledge, but the problem is how far does it exert its influence? 

When Newman declares that assent always implies grounds in 
reason and cannot be rightly given without sufficient grounds'”? 
he does not maintain that by evident grounds and reasons we are 
unconditionally and irresistibly driven to assent. Grounds and 
reasons have indeed, by a law of our nature, command over our 
assent;!*5 but assent remains a free act, a personal act, for which the 
doer is responsible.1** And especially when arguments are given 
in a syllogistic form and have to be completed by the function of 


the illative sense there is the danger of too much influence of the 
will.125 


No syllogism can prove to me that Nature is uniform — but the 
argument is so strong, though not demonstrative, that I should not be 
Poovitos but a fool, to doubt. Now the pgdvyois may be easily biased by 


our wishes, by our will. This is even the case in Mathematics and Psychi- 
co-mathematics; as the Dominican opposition even to this day to the Co- 
pernican system may be taken to illustrate. So again in history etc., a 
cumulative argument, though not demonstrative, may claim of us, ie., by 
the law of our nature, by our duty to our nature, i.e., by our duty to God, 
an act of certitude. Paper logic, syllogisms, and states of mind are incom- 
mensurables. It is obvious what room there is for the interference of the 
will here. None are so deaf as those who won’t hear. 


Newman draws our attention to the fact that we may be con- 
vinced of the logical force of arguments without giving assent to the 
conclusions, and this even in the province of mathematics.!26 He 
is certain that immutable principles may be denied, not owing to 
valuable grounds but on account of moral changeableness, as from 
weakness of will.!27 He supposes the influence of the will in what 
he calls — in one place only — moral certitude and moral evidence, 
viz., certitude at which we have arrived — not ex opere operato, by 
a scientific necessity independent of ourselves, — but by the action 
of our own minds, under a-sense of duty and with an intellectual 


122. Gramm., p. 171. 123. Ibid., p. 170. 124. Ibid., pp. 282, 413. 
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conscientiousness.!28 He says that we should deliberately, by an 
effort of the will, put aside religious questions which are beyond 
reason. 129 

Especially when he speaks about reaching truth by authority 
Newman requires a moral disposition and the influence of the will. 
His analysis of faith, e. g., presupposes a fundamental and effective 
influence of the will. He says that love is the parent of faith, and 
by love is meant, not the theological virtue, but the “pia voluntas” 
or the “bona voluntas.” It does not stand in antagonism or in con- 
trast to reason, but it is an essential condition without which reason 
cannot come into contact with the object of our faith.% <A child 
trusts his parents not because he has proved to himself that they 
are his parents, but because he loves.'*! If we wish to arrive at 
truth by inquiry and discussion we have need of a special prepara- 
tion of mind, and this preparation does not only consist in a right 
tendency of the will but rather in a mental attitude, a frame of 
mind, congenial to truth, and provided with those first principles 
which are necessary to reach the conclusions.!*2 He enlarges upon 
this statement and quotes a full page of propositions which are 


contrary to such an attitude of the mind.'** And only after this he 
speaks about the moral elements of that mental preparation.1*4 The 
proofs of Christianity or the Scripture proofs of its doctrine de- 
mand, he says, an active, ready, candid and docile mind, which can 
throw itself into what is said, neglect verbal difficulties, and pursue 
and carry out principles.'* 


4. The Pre-eminence of Reason. Although Newman frequently 
emphasizes the fact that the whole man reasons and not the intellect 
only; and although he may insinuate a kind of anti-intellectualism 
which seems to attribute a certain pre-eminence to the will among 
the faculties, it would be against facts to range Newman with the 
voluntarists. He most certainly assigns the primacy to the intellect 
and the reason. 

One of the most convincing proofs for this thesis may be found 
in the history of his religious opinions as told in the Apologia. In 
his struggles on his way from Anglicanism to Catholicism he de- . 


128. Ibid., p. 318. 129. Ibid., p. 218. 130. Dise. and Arg., p. 251. 
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clared time and again: “I wish to go by reason not by feeling.” 1% 
He confessed that his sympathies were growing towards the Church 
of Rome, but he did not follow these sympathies, he kept to reason 
which had not lessened or altered the motives for shunning her 
communion.!*7 He wanted first of all the clearness and firmness 
of intellectual conviction.!** In the early period of the Tracts for 
the Times he was dissatisfied with Keble’s opinions as to certitude 
in matters of faith. Keble did not attribute the force of this certi- 
tude to rational grounds, which were but probabilities, but to a per- 
sonal element, viz., the living power of faith and love with which 
they were accepted. This was not a logical view of the matter, and 
Newman tried to complete Keble’s theory by considerations of his 
own, which had an intellectual basis.42° At that time, too, he was 
dissatisfied with the High Church and the Low Church because 
they lacked a logical basis.1#° — From the age of fifteen his religion 
had always had an intellectual foundation. He could not even 
enter into the idea of any other sort of religion; religion as a mere 
sentiment was to him a dream and a mockery.'*! He wrote his 
Prophetical Office in order to show a basis in reason for his belief.14? 


— Men who knew him personally recognized this characteristic of 
his mental attitude and consequently his friend Blanco White 
called him: “one of the ablest of minds, the amiable, the intel- 
lectual, the refined John Henry Newman.” 48 — The same con- 
clusion may be inferred from the strictly intellectual character of the 
University Sermons and the first chapters of the Grammar of Assent. 
His knowledge of the psychology of human thinking was so pro- 
found and exact that it will be very difficult to find one who was 
able to write down such an elaborate description of the phenomena 
of human thinking and the influence of all faculties on reason and 
intellect as Newman has done. He gave most of his attention to 
the real and the concrete, and spoke less about the notional and the 
abstract. But the real and the concrete has grown into life so that 
not only the intellect and the reason apprehend it, but the other 
powers of the human mind have close relations with real and con- 
crete objects as well. This implies that those relations necessarily 
exert their influence on our reason, and we should be wrong to say 


136. Apol., pp. 119, 165, 189. 137. Ibid., p. 189. 

_ 188. Ibid., p. 200; cf. also pp. 53-54. 139. Ibid., pp. 18-21 
140. Ibid., p. 44. 141. Ibid. p. 49. 142. Ibid., p. 66. 
143. Ibid. p. 48. 
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a priori that this influence is apt to be detrimental. The real, con- 
crete, living thing as such is apprehended by the living personality 
and every faculty realizes its special relation to the thing. The 
object is not assimulated from one side only, but from different 
sides and in different ways so that it stands out before the mind 
and is expressed and known by it much more completely than if it 
was only apprehended as a pure intellectual abstraction. But the 
leading function in this process remains with the intellect. Whether 
it reflects on the complicated act of knowing or not, whether it 
has the power to express the process of knowing exactly or only 
approximately, whether we can trace the workings of the illative 
sense or not, it is the intellect and the intellect only which warrants 
the legitimacy of the assent and of certitude. If, however, assent 
were given without rational grounds, in that case Newman would 
call it a prejudice, a rash judgment, a fancy, an error, risen from 
the ascendency of another faculty over the intellect. 

All this is affirmed in a stronger way still, by the following state- 
ments from Newman’s writings, in which he insists on our being 
led by the light of the intellect and the reason. 

Newman categorically states that assent always implies grounds 
in reason, implicit if not explicit, and that it cannot be rightly given 
without sufficient grounds.'4® He sees a law of our nature in the 
fact that an argument, in itself and by itself conclusive of a truth, 
has the same command over our assent as our senses have, in other 
words, the correlative of ascertained truth is unreserved assent.14¢ 
It is the law of my mind, he says, to seal up the conclusions to which 
ratiocination has brought me, by that formal assent which I have 
called certitude. I could have indeed withheld my assent, but 
I should have acted against my nature, had I done so when there 
was what I considered a proof.47 We have already quoted his 
maxim: ‘Truth as such rests upon grounds intrinsically and ab- 
stractedly demonstrative.'48 When we should be most disposed to 
suspect Newman of neglecting reason in favour of other mental 
faculties, viz., in the field of faith and devotion, he emphasizes his 
thesis that the imagination and the affections should always be un- 
der the control of reason; and that religion cannot maintain its 
ground at all without theology.® And in his University Sermons 


144, Pres. Pos., p. 234; Gramm., p. 258. 145. Gramm., p. 171. 
146. Ibid., p. 170. 147. Ibid., p. 229. 148. Ibid., p. 410. 
149. Ibid., p. 121. 
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he thinks it undeniable that reason has a power of analysis and 
criticism in all opinion and conduct, and that nothing is true or 
right but what may be justified, and, in a certain sense, proved by 
it, and that unless the doctrines received by faith are approvable 
by reason, they have no claim to be regarded as true. But, he 
goes on, 15° 


it does not, therefore, follow that Faith is actually grounded on Reason 
in the believing mind itself; unless indeed, to take a parallel case, a judge 
can be called the origin, as well as the justifier, of the innocence or truth 
of those who are brought before him. A judge does not make men honest, 
but acquits and vindicates them: in like manner, Reason need not be the 
origin of Faith, as Faith exists in the very persons believing, though it 
does test and verify it. 

‘This conclusion may be gathered also from his definition of 
certitude. 151 

The same doctrine is found in Newman’s novel Callista where 
he illustrates his thesis that the truth of religion should be clear and 
not dwell in conjecture and opinion only. The essence of religion 
is ‘‘a recognition of the worshippers on the part of the Object of 
1 Pad 152 

So if we want to summarize Newman’s doctrine we may say first 
that to know is primarily an act of the intellect and the reason; 
secondly, that assent and certitude are commanded by reason and 
intellect as soon as they perceive the objective truth either, through 
ratiocinative processes or through a direct view of the object; 
thirdly, that the other faculties exert their indirect influence when 
we come to know something concrete and real because every real 
and concrete thing has a special relation to every faculty of man 
and man is a unit; lastly, that especially the will affects the act of 
knowledge. — Newman, however, does not raise the will and the 
other faculties to the rank of faculties of knowledge, nor does he 
so implicate them in the process as to elevate them to its main fac- 
tors like the pragmatists. 

5. Was Newman Emotional or Intellectual? These considera- 
tions lead us to the question: was Newman emotional or intellec- 
tual? What do we mean by emotional? Leaving aside all problems 
about character and temperament, about the new sciences of typo- 
logy and characterology, we prefer to keep to the popular meaning 
of the term. 


150. Un, Serm., pp. 182-183. 151. Gramm., pp. 195-196. 152. Call., p. 293. 
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For some people an emotional man is a person who is chiefly 
actuated by his emotions, feeling and passions, both in his thoughts, 
words and actions, and not so much by his reason and intellect. 

For others the word denotes somebody who has a sensitive nature 
and is continually affected by varying emotions, passions, desires 
etc., but without being driven by them to actions unless under 
guidance of the intellect and the reasons, and this often in fierce 
struggles. 


Newman was beyond any doubt an emotional man in the second 
sense of the word, but not so in the first. He suffered from emo- 
tions to an almost incredible degree. Many pages of his biography 
and many letters illustrate his utter sensitiveness. He himself com- 
plains about his “morbidly sensitive skin.” ** He is often moved 
to tears. 4 Sometimes he is apt to utter bitter complaints. 1° In- 
tense sadness may torment his mind. He may be so overcome 
by music that he is obliged to Jay down his violin and to cry out 
with delight. 57 He lives in the past and he clings wistfully to 
memories, noting down and remembering dates of memorable 
events. 58 His Apologia proves the tenderness of his heart and 


we all know the pathetic final page of the Essay on Development. 
Cardinal Manning is said to have asserted that this sensitiveness 
had been Newman’s ruin. 1°. 


It must be admitted that Wilfrid Ward has laid too much stress 
on this sensitiveness as is proved by the tradition at the Birmingham 
Oratory and by a careful reading of all his letters and papers, but 
from his early years till his death Newman was really sensitive 
because he was emotional; hundreds and hundreds of examples are 
to be found in his biography and in his unpublished writings. 

But with vehement struggles Newman’s reason always prevailed 
in his thoughts, his words and his actions over the hosts of emotions 
which vexed or hindered him. 

As to his thoughts I hope these pages will have proved to my 
readers that Newman did not attribute the primacy among the 
human faculties to the emotional powers. 


158. Ward, Life, I, p. 200. 154. Ibid., II, pp. 206, 442, ete. Apol., p. 227. 

155. Ibid., I, pp. 546, 560, 643, ete. 156. Ibid., I, p. 568. 

157. Ibid., II, pp. 75-76. 158. Ibid., II, pp. 336-341. 

159. “Do you know what ruined that man?” Manning said in old age to Wilfrid Ward. 
“Temper, temper.” See Bertram Newman Cardinal Newman, p. 168. Exactly the same story 
was told by Maisie Ward in one of her talks in Holland. 
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As to his writings Newman never showed subservience of the 
intellect to the heart or to the emotions. Even in the most pas- 
sionate passages of his books or letters you observe that his intellect 
remained master and guide. The most vehement expressions 
against Kingsley in the first edition of the Apologia had been writ- 
ten down deliberately without any actual anger. He knew from 
experience that people would not believe him when he spoke in a 
quiet manner, so he felt forced to write indignantly and sarcas- 
tically. People will say that Newman was acting a part, Wilfred 
Ward observes, but this is a false estimate. Newman was justified 
in doing so with the object of producing a certain controversial 
effect, which could not have been obtained in another way. 1° 

As regards his actions it would require an entire volume if one 
would study the influence of Newman’s emotions and feelings on 
his acts. So far it is certain that he never let himself be overpow- 
ered by them. His Apologia and Ward's Biography supply us with 
abundant proof that his actions were the result of his intellect and 
reason even when disappointments and a great number of other 
feelings attended them. The great act of his life, his conversion 
to the Catholic Church, as described in his Apologia and the Essay 
on Development, proves to be an act of reason and not of feeling. 
Thus he writes in his Apologia: 1% 


As far as I know myself, my one paramount reason for contemplating 
a change is my deep, unvarying conviction that our Church is in schism, 
and that my salvation depends on my joining the Church of Rome. I may 
use argumenta ad hominem to this person or that; but I am not conscious 
of resentment, or disgust, at anything that has happened to me. I have no 
visions whatever of hope, no schemes of action, in any other sphere more 
suited to me. I have no existing sympathies with Roman Catholics; I hard- 
ly ever, even abroad, was at one of their services; I know none of them, I 
do not like what I hear of them. 

And then, how much I am giving up in so many ways! and to me sacri- 
fices irreparable, not only from my age, when people hate changing, but 
from my especial love of old associations and the pleasures of memory. 
Nor am I conscious of any feeling, enthusiastic or heroic, of pleasure in the 
sacrifice; I have nothing to support me here. 


What keeps me yet is what has kept me long; a fear that I am under a 
delusion; but the conviction remains firm under all circumstances, in all 
frames of mind. And this most serious feeling is growing on me; viz., that 
the reasons for which I believe as much as our system teaches, must lead 
me to believe more, and that not to believe more is to fall back into scepti- 
cism. 


160. Apol., ed. Wilfrid Ward, pp. xii-xv; see also Ward, Life, II, pp. 45-46. 
161, P. 299, 
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_ These are not the words of one who is led on by his emotions 
although the passage betrays an emotional man. The same may be 
said about the last page of his work on the development of dogma, 
which he wrote: as an Anglican and finished as a Catholic. 16 


Such were the thoughts concerning the “Blessed Vision of Peace” of 
one whose long-continued petition had been that the most Merciful would 
not despise the work of His own Hands, nor leave Him to himself; — 
while yet his eyes were dim, and his breast laden, and he could but em- 
ploy Reason in the things of Faith. And now, dear Reader, time is short, 
eternity is long. Put not from you what you have here found; regard it not 
as mere matter of present controversy; set not out resolved, to refute it 
and looking about for the best way of doing so; seduce not yourself with 
the imagination that it comes of disappointment, or disgust, or restlessness, 
or wounded feeling, or undue sensibility, or other weakness. Wrap not 
yourself round in the associations of years past, nor determine that to be 
truth which you wish to be so, nor make an idol of cherished anticipations. 
Time is short, eternity is long. 

DR. ZENO, O.F.M. CAP. 


Holland. 


162. Essay on Dev., p. 445. 
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QUAESTIO DE SACRAMENTIS IN GENERE 
ATTRIBUTED TO ALEXANDER OF HALES 


Through the researches of Pelster followed by those of Hen- 
quinet ! the present Quaestio de sacramentis in genere has long 
been known and attributed to Alexander of Hales. But recently, 
it has been listed among the one hundred and twenty Questiones 
Alexandri antequam esset frater by Doucet in the Prolegomena. ” 
Our interest here lies only in offering a text edition of this question 
according to all the known manuscripts, viz. Paris Bibl. Nat. 16406, 
ff. 137a-139b; Todi Bibl. Commun. 121, ff. 183a-d; Bologna, Bibl. 
Univ. 2554, ff. 97a-98a; Bodleian Library Oxford 859, ff. 337d-339a. 


While we have not recorded every single variant (or curiosity), 
we have inserted all that is of any critical or doctrinal interest. 
From the critical point of view, of first importance is the verbal 
fidelity of the codices one to another. The only omissions are 
quite evidently homoeoteleuta, and mutilations of the text when 


they occur are quite evidently provoked by the wording of the 
author himself. The Paris ms. shows a preference for the imper- 
sonal formula Dicendum instead dico, and the conjunction vel in- 
stead of item. The text of the several mss., making allowance for the 
usual minor discrepancies, is clear and well written; nothing unin- 
telligible or indiscipherable occurs as is sometimes the case in the 
mss. of the Commentary of Alexander. 


What offers special interest both from the critical and doctrinal 
viewpoint, is the great affinity of argument which the question 
bears both to the Quaestiones attributed to the Chancellor in the 
Codex Duacensis, and to the Commentary of Alexander himself. * 
The affinity between the Commentary of Alexander and this ques- 


1. F. Pelster, “Die Quastionen des Alexander von Hales,” in Gregorianum 14 (1933) 501- 
520; F. Henquinet, “De Centum et septem quaestionibus halesianis cod. Tudertini 121,” in 
Antonianum 13 (1938). 

2. Proleg to the § Fratris Alexandri T, IV, Quaracchi (1948) 153-172, cf. p. 
159. Here we find indicated the connection ofthe present question with the Questiones of 
Middleton (viz. Vat. lat. 4245, f. 230d-231c) and the Quarta Pars of the Summa Fratis Alex- 
andri (viz. q. 5, m. 4, a, 2 and m. 7, ed. Cologne (1622) pp. 99-104). 

8. The references are given as they occur in the edited text. 
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tion shines forth very brightly when each outlines the triplex simi- 
litudo necessary to man raised to the supernatural order, and the 
part sacramental grace plays in the similitudo gratiae as it conforms 
us to Christ. 


As indicated by V. Doucet, the present question reappears at 
times verbatim in the Quaestiones de Sacramentis of William Mid- 
dleton, and again in the Summa Fratris Alexandri (Quarta pars); 4 
the main response of the question though has been omitted by 
William. 


While it not intended here to take any definite position on the 
attribution to Alexander, it may be remarked that as yet this does 
not seem to exceed probability. ® 


The letters used to indicate the mss. are as follows: O=Oxford, 
B=Bologna, P=Paris, T=Todi. 


4. Cf. supra n. 2, 
5. At a later date we hope to treat of this point briefly. 





QUAESTIO DE SACRAMENTIS IN GENERE 


Quaestio * est de sacramentis in genere, > et® primo utrum sit 
sacramentum unum vel plura; secundo, si sint plura, utrum sep- 
tem, vel utrum sint plura vel pauciora; et si septem sint, propter 
quam rationem sint * septem; et circa hoc quaeritur quae sit diffe- 
rentia inter gratiam secundum quod est in sacramento, et secundum 
quod est in virtutibus, donis et beatitudinibus; tertio quaeritur 
de comparatione sacramentorum f Novae Legis ad sacramenta Vete- 
ris Legis, et ad ea quae erant ante Veterem Legem. 


Quod unum sit sacramentum videtur, quia sacramentum Eu- 
charistiae est in quo datur totus ® Christus, in quo est plenitudo 
gratiae, quia idem est ibi res significata et contenta. Ergo est ibi 
gratia ad délendum actuale et originale peccatum > et omnem se- 
quelam horum; ergo alia erunt superflua. 


Praeterea, ‘ ad idem, baptismus ex sua virtute delet originale et 
actuale, et poenam utriusque; si ergo sunt sacramenta ad repara- 
tionem vulnerum, vulnera autem/ non sunt nisi culpa originalis 


et actualis et poena eorum; * haec autem delentur per baptismum. 
Sufficit ergo! solus baptismus.™ Erunt tunc alia superflua. 


Respondeo: In sacramento altaris est totus Christus, ® in quo est 
plenitudo gratiae,° sed vero” quoad effectum plenitudinis gratiae 
non est ibi, quia effectus plenitudinis gratiae non sequitur ad hoc 
unum; ¢ unde alia sacramenta sunt necessaria ad efficiendum effec- 
tus speciales * gratiae; unde licet Christus sit contentus ibi, qui est * 
plenitudo gratiae, non tamen est ibi ad efficiendum plenitudinem 
gratiae. Ratio autem quare in illo sacramento conveniebat Chris- 
tum esse contentum, post dicetur. ! 


Quaestio: Quaeritur OBT horum om. BPT 

in genere om. PBT ergo om, BT 

et om. PBT baptismus om. P 

utr. s. sept. om. O Christus om. O 

sint: dicuntur PT gratiae: etc. add. TB gratiae om. P 
sacramentorum om. B vero om, PBT 

totus om. OBT unum om. PBT ad hoc unum: ad hujus- 
peccatum om. P modi P 

Praeterea: Vel P speciales: spirituales OTB 

autem om. P s qui om. O 


ow 


Cf. infra p. 1. 
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Ad aliud dicendum t quod baptismus habet virtutem ad delen- 
dum poenam illam quae est carentia visionis et culpam originalem; 
poenae autem " quae ’ possunt iuvare ad meritum manent. Culpa 
autem actualis peccati deletur virtute contritionis; * unde oportet 
contritus accedere ad baptismum si adultus fuerit; ¥ et posito adhuc 
quod baptismus habeat * hanc virtutem, non tamen habet propter 
hoc * effectum omnium sacramentorum, quia non omne sacramen- 
tum est ad delendum actualem culpam et originalem vel poenam 
alterius. 

Postea enim» quaeritur an plura sint vel pauciora quam sep- 
tem. Quod pauciora videtur quia sacramenta per se proprie dan- 
tur © ad reparationem vulnerum. Significantur enim per illa quae 
infundit Samaritanus in vulnera 4 illius qui inciderat in latrones. ? 
Quot modis enim convenit® multiplicare laesionem, tot modis 
contingit multiplicare gratiam reparantem. Sed laesio est duplex, 
culpae et poenae; laesio culpae est originalis, vel actualis, et haec 
mortalis vel venialis,* item, laesio poenae aut est in rationali et 
dicitur ignorantia, aut in concupiscibili et dicitur concupiscentia, 
aut in irascibili et dicitur infirmitas. Ergo, cum laesionem non 
contingat plus multiplicare, videtur quod non sint nisi (sex) sacra- 
menta. ® 

Item, nonne aqua benedicta valet ad dimissionem venialis et 
habet sensibile quod potest significare? Cum ergo sint ibi signum 
et causa, videtur quod sit sacramentum. 

Item, in Veteri Testamento erant plura sacramentalia ‘ in liqui- 
dis i ut vinum et oleum, aqua et sanguis.? Cum ergo * in Novo 
Testamento vinum! et oleum et aqua ™ sint sacramentalia, quia 


dicendum: dico OBT laesio culpae est originalis, actualis, 
autem: tamen OBT mortalis et venialis PTB 

quae marg. O non sint nisi tria sacramenta OBT 
contritionis: peccati add. OBT tantum sunt septem P lIectio corr. 
adultus fuerit Transp. P. n. a. b.: aqua benedicta nonne transp. P 
habeat: habebat O i sacramentalia: sacramenta O 
propter hoc om. P j in liquidis om. B 

enim om. OBT Cum ergo om. B 

proprie dantur: videntur P vinum om. OP 

vulnera: vulnus POT et aqua om. BT 

enim convenit: ergo contingit OBT 


Lk. 10, 13; ef. P. Lombard, IV Sent. dist. 1, c. 1 (Quaracchi, 1916) p. 745. 
. Cf. Ex. 29, 40; ibid. 32, 20; Lev. 2, 4ff.; ibid, 4, 5ff,; 23, 13ff; Num, 15, 5, and especially 
Ex. ch. 30. 
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sunt materia sacramentorum, quaeritur quare sanguis in Novo 
Testamento™ non sit similiter sacramentale, quia si illa° fuerunt 
figurativa eorum quae sunt in Novo Testamento,” videtur quod 
similiter sanguis in Novo ¢ erit materia alicujus sacramenti. 

Item,* in aridis quaedam fuerunt ibi sacramentalia, ut thus, 
unguentem, thymiama;*‘ videtur ergot quod haec similiter in 
Novo debeant esse sacramentalia. ® 

Item, ea quae sunt in Novo Testamento secundum veritatem, 
erant in Veteri vel secundum veritatem vel secundum figuram. ¥ 
Sed in Veteri Testamento non erat aliquid figuratum * confirma- 
tionis vel extremae unctionis; haec ergo modo” non? sunt sacra- 
menta. Si autem dicatur quod erant figurata haec sacramenta per 
unctiones David quia * ter fuit ibi inunctus, de prima, I Reg 16, de 
secunda, II Reg. 2 quando fuit inductus® super duas tribus, * de 
tertia II Reg. 5 quando fuit inunctus super totum populum. > Prima 
inunctio aptatur illi quae est in baptismo, secunda illi quae est in 
confirmatione, tertia illi quae est in extrema unctione. Et accipi- 
tur de Glossa* super psalmum Dominus illuminatio mea. Contra 
hoc obiicitur, quia licet possint¢ ita haec adaptari illis secundum 
moralitatem, non tamen fuerunt ita inunctiones institutae ad figu- 
randum haec sacramenta. 

Item, © inunctiones illae non fuerunt communes omnibus, sed 


unius singularis personae; sed confirmatio et extrema unctio com- 
munia sacramenta sunt. In aliis autem sacramentis Novae Legis 
tenet hoc generaliter, quod sicut sacramenta Novae Legis communia 


figurativum B aliquid figura (!) P 
modo: modo autem O, om. T 
non om. P 
quia: qui O 
inductus: iniunctus B 
tribus mutil, P 
possint: possum O 
Item: vel P 


Testamento om, BO 

quia cum illa: si enim illa P 
Testamento om. OBT 

in Novo om. P 

Item: Vel P 

thymiama: thymius O 

ergo: om. BT 

sacramentalia om. OBT 

Item, quae erant in Veteri vel secundum 
veritatem vel secundum figuram B con- 
similius erant in Veteri, vel secundum 
veritatem vel secundum figuram T 


<¢etmn vos 
onaaenreny wx 


4. Cf. Lev. 4, 7; ibid. 7, 10 f.; and Ex. ch, 80. 

5. I Kings 16, 18; II Kings 2, 4 and 5, 3. 

6. Biblia cum Glossa ordinaria et interlineari, Strassbourg, 1481, cf. glossa on Ps. 26, 
Dominus illumatio mea (f. n. ¢.). 
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sunt, ita et signa f eorum communia sunt; verbi gratia, sicut eucha- 
ristia communis est ita et agnus paschalis fuit,7 et sicut baptismus 
ita circumcisio.* Relinquitur ergo quod non institutae fuerunt 
ad significandum haec, licet sit ibi quaedam moralis adaptatio. * 
Item,» sacramentum est signum et causa. Signum autem divi- 
ditur secundum divisionem illius cuius est signum; cause autem, 
quae est dispositio, dividitur secundum formam illam ad quam 
est dispositio. Cum ergo gratia sit cuius sacramentum signum est 
et causa ut dispositio, ergo secundum divisionem gratiae dividitur 
sacramentum. Sed gratia non habet divisionem septiformem nisi 
in virtutibus, donis aut beatitudinibus. Quia ergo septem sunt 
sacramenta, hoc erit secundum numerum septem virtutum aut sep- 
tem donorum aut beatitudinum. Unde notandum quod quidam °® 
concedunt septem esse sacramenta secundum numerum septem vir- 
tutum; unde adaptant gratiam fidei baptismo, gratiam ‘ fortitudinis 
confirmationi, gratiam caritatis eucharistiae, gratiami prudentiae 
ordini; poenitentiae adaptant gratiam iustitiae, matrimonio vero 
gratiam * temperantiae, extremae uncioni spem. Contra, qui habet 
unam virtutem habet omnes, et sic de donis et beatitudinibus. Ergo, 


similiter'! qui habet™ unum sacramentum habet® omnia, quod 
falsum est. ° 


Item, » quaedam sacramenta conveniunt omni christiano, quae- 
dam autem non omni, ® sed ad opera cuiuslibet virtutis tenentur 
omnes, non ad omnia sacramenta;* ergo dissimiliter est gratia in 
sacramentis * virtutibus, donis et beatitudinibus. 

Item, * quaeritur quae ® sit differentia inter gratiam quae est in 
virtutibus, et gratiam quae est in sacramentis. Et patet, ¥ quia gra- 
tia quae est in virtutibus non opponitur veniali, immo est cum 


signa: figurativa P singularia O p Item: vel P 
g adaptatio: aptatio P . q@ quaedam autem non omni: quaedam non 
h Item: Vel P conveniunt omni 
i gratiam om. P non ad omnia sacramenta om. BPT 
j gratiam om. P est gratia in sacramentis: est in sacra- 
k gratiam om. P mentis gratiae B 
1 similiter om. P Item: Vel P 
m habet: haberet O Quaeritur quae: quae sit O quid sit P 
n_ habet: haberet O Et patet: patet PO Et patet ratio TB 
o quad falsum est om. PBT 


‘7. Ex. 12, ‘21. 8. Gen. 17, 10ff. 

9. Codex Duacensis, 434, f. 124rb: Quaeritur de numéro sacramentorum etc . . . Numerus 
vero sacramentorum prout sunt adminicula sumitur iuxta numerum virtutum, quarum tres 
sunt in bonum quod est finis; quatuor in bonum quod est ad finem. Et tunc est adaptatio 
moralis; et sic fit quia sacramentum baptismi fidei adaptatur . . . This questio is attributed 
to Philip the Chancellor. by the Codex Duacensis. 
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venialibus; sed sacramenta quaedam * non compatiuntur venialia; 
ergo etc. 

Item, ¥ virtutes non auferunt poenam; sacramenta autem * aufe- 
runt poenam culpae originalis et actualis; et ita gratia ad alium 
effectum est in illis et in istis.* Quae est ergo differentia? 

Item, dictum est quod gratia prudentiae adaptatur® ordini secun- 
dum illos '° qui dividunt sacramenta secundum quod dividuntur 
virtutes; sed videtur quod potius gratia fortitudinis referatur ad 
ordinem, quia ordini annexa est * clavis. Sed principalior est clavis 
cuius est potestas ligandi et solvendi.¢ Si ergo potestas confertur 
in ordine, videtur quod gratia fortitudinis referatur ad ordinem. 

Praeterea,® videtur quod definitio sacramenti non‘ convenit 
omnibus; ut dicit Hugo de S. Victore,!! ““Sacramentum est materiale 
vel corporale elementum extrinsecus oculis suppositum, ex institu- 
tione significans, ex similitudine repraesentans, ex sanctificatione 
gratiam conferens.” Sed in poenitentia non videtur aliquid extrin- 
secus oculis suppositum; similiter, nec* in matrimonio. Ergo, 
haec duo, * ut videtur, non sunt sacramenta. 


Item, estne gratia gratis data in sacramentis vel gratum faciens? 


Videtur quod gratis data, i quia aliquis in mortali potest suscipere 
sacramentum /!? et imprimitur ei character, non tamen habet gra- 


quaedam: quae Deo P non om. O 

Item: vel P similiter nec: et similiter in P 
sacramenta autem: sed sacramenta P haec duo om. P 

in illis et in istis:‘in his et in illis P i data om. P add. et delet. in textu ali. 
adaptatur: aptatur TP quis potest accipere 

fortitudinis . . . est om. P j sacramentum: confirmationis add. BPTO 
sed principalior clavis est potestas est lectio corr. 

solvendi vel ligandi! O 

Vel videtur quod non convenit definitio 

sacramentis omnibus P 


In his Commentary Alexander posits four divisions of the sacraments, viz. secundum infec- 
tiones, secundum virtutes, secundum status mebrorum in Ecclesia, and d quod sacra- 
menta sunt medicinae ut curativa, conservativa etc. The Assisi ms. f. 119d reads: “Item, 
accipi potest divisio sacramentorum d quod d sacramenta habilitant ad usus 
virtutum, tum cardinalium tum theologicarum” (the Todi and Paris mss. omit this phrase but 
give the division), cf. Assisi 189, f. 119d, Todi 121, f. 147r. Paris Bibl. Nat. 16406, f. 159r, This 
“accipi potest” however is modified by “‘potius aliter” distinguuntur, quia sacramentum est 
sicut medicina . . . (cf. Assisi 119b), which division is applied throughout the Commentary. 

10. cf. note 9. 

11. De Sacramentis, I, 9, c. 2 (PL 176, 317 D). 

12. Although all the codices have the reading suscipere sacramentum erent it 
is evident from the answer to the objection (ef. p.) that baptism is meant. 
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tiam gratum facientem.* Consequens igitur est quod non exigitur 
in eis gratia gratum faciens.' Quod autem sit gratia gratum faciens 
videtur, ™ Augustinus, '*? De Corpore Domini, ‘Sacramentum est in 
quo sub tegumento rerum visibilium divina virtus secretius opera- 
tur salutem.’ Sed®™ haec salus non est nisi per gratiam gratum 
facientem, et ita in omni sacramento est gratia gratum faciens. 

Item, ° ut dicit Beda, '* quattuor » inflicta sunt nobis pro pec- 
cato originali. Quaeritur ° ergo* quare secundum has poenas in- 
stituta sunt sacramenta, et non secundum poenas culpae actualis. * 
Contra: Remedium enim concupiscentiae est matrimonium, con- 
tra infirmitatem confirmatio. 

Item, t videtur quod tantum sint septem sacramenta hac ratione: 
quia sicut in corpore humano duplex est virtus contra duplicem 
defectum, scilicet, generativa ad conservandum speciem ne deficiat, 
et nutritiva ad conservandum individuum ne deficiat, ita in Eccle- 
sia" duplex est indigentia. Contingit enim esse indigentiam in 
singularibus personis, et contingit Y indigentiam esse in ipso cor- 
pore * secundum se. Secundum vero” reparationem indigentiae 
quae est in personis sunt quinque sacramenta; duo vero sunt ad 
reparationem indigentiae quae est in ipso corpore, scilicet ordo et 
coniugium; ordo ad generandos filios Ecclesiae spiritualiter, matri- 
monium ad generandum filios naturaliter. 

Sed videtur quod matrimonium ? non sit propter hoc institutum, 
quia secundum hoc non esset inter steriles matrimonium, * quia ibi 
non potest esse multiplicatio fidelium, vel adhuc spes eius non est 
commune bonum matrimonii; immo est ad vitandam incontinen- 
tiam. Videtur ergo quod suppleat > indigentiam in persona. 


k 


1 
m 


Item, estne gratia gratis . . . gratiam 
gratum facientem mutil. in BT 
Consequens . . . faciens om. P 

Quod . . . videtur: Videtur O Quod sit, 
videtur B_ Sic videtur, sed contra T 
Sed om. BTO 

Item: Vel P 

quatuor: quatuor nobis P 

quaeritur om, PO Quare ergo penes has 
poenas P 

ergo om. B 

culpae actualis: originalis culpae B 


Item: Vel P 

Ita in Ecclesia: ita cirea Ecclesiam add. 
T. marg. ita in Ecclesia in textu 
Contingit enim . . . et contingit lectio 
est O 

corpore: Ecclesiae add. P 

vero om. P 

matrimonium: quod non sit ad generan- 
dos filios naturaliter, et non sit propter 
hoc institutum, quia secundum . . . P 
matrimonium: vel fides add: T in marg. 
suppleat: suppleret P 


13. Cf. rather Paschasius Radbertus, De Corpore et Sanguine Domini, c. XLV, (PL CXXI, 
col. 146c-147a). Cf. also Lombard, IV Sent. (Quaracchi, 1916) p. 816. 


Cf. In Luc. 10 (PL 92, 469) ; see Op. Om. S. Bonaventurae (Quaracchi) II, p. 721, n. 6. 
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QUAESTIO DE SACRAMENTIS IN GENERE 


RESPONSIO 


Ad evidentiam horum quaesitorum* notandum est quod tri- 
plex ¢ est assimilatio rationalis creaturae ad Deum: una principali- 
ter® respicit potentiam, altera vero sapientiam, tertia bonitatem. 
Prima est similituo naturae de qua dicitur Gen. II: Faciamus 
hominem ad imaginem etc.; haec autem assimilatio respicit poten- 
tiam, unde sequitur ibidem: ut praesit piscibus maris etc. 1* Item, * 
alia est similitudo quae sequitur,® similitudo scilicet gratiae, et 
haec duplex secundum duplicem gratiam, quia » quaedam gratia est 
ad opera bona, et haec multiplicatur per virtutes, dona et beatitudi- 
nes; item,‘ alia gratia est quae est ad reparationem contra laesio- 
nem, quae laesio i procedit ex malo culpae sive * peccati. Similitudo 
ergo potest esse per gratiam vel secundum quod est ad opera! vel 
secundum quod reparativa est laesionis perfectae per peccatum. ™ 
Una similitudo est ad Deum, scilicet illa similitudo® quae est in 
virtutibus, donis et beatitudinibus; altera, illa scilicet quae est in 
sacramentis respicit Mediatorem, qui est Deus et homo. Intelligi- 
mus enim ° quod si homo non esset laesus per peccatum, adhuc 
esset gratia in virtutibus et donis, sed gratia in sacramentis non. 
Unde haec respicit illum qui venit reparare quod corruerat per 
peccatum, Mediatorem scilicet inter Deum et hominem, inter Deum 
bonum et immortalem et hominem miserum? et mortalem, qui 
Mediator fuit bonus per gratiae universalitatem.? Secundum 
unum respectum agitur de gratia in II° Sententiarum et III°, secun- 
dum * alium respectum in IV*, scilicet in quantum est reparativa * 
laesionis factae per peccatum. Et quod haec gratia reparativa lae- 


horum quaesitorum: praedictorum P similitudo om. OBT 

triplex: duplex B ‘ enim: etiam O 

principaliter: personaliter B miserum: servum O 

Item: Vel P universalitatem: et etiam moralis add. 
sequitur: istam add. O PT 

quia: sed P respectum om. P 


Item: Vel P reparativa: reparatio O 
laesio om. OBT 


culpae sive om. P 

per gratiam ad opera: vel gratiae ad 
opera PBT 

reparativa est ... per peccatum: repa- 
ratur vitium laesionis per peccatum OB 
vel secundum quod reparativam laesio- 
nis T 
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15. Gen, 1, 26. 
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sionis* respicit Mediatorem patet, quia homo per sacramenta re- 
formatur ad similitudinem Christi, qui venit ad redimendum homi- 
nem, Christus enim pugnans pro nobis fortiter contra diabolum in 
ara" crucis, consecratus  sacerdos pro nobis satisfaciens, sponsus 
Ecclesiae resurrexit oleo gratiae plene delibutus.* In quantum 
homo suscipit baptismum conformatur ad similitudinem Christi 
passi, quia ex virtute passionis Christi deletur originale quoad cul- 
pam et poenam, Ad Rom. 6, "7 Consepulti sumus etc.; per confirma- 
tionem reformatur ad similitudinem Christi pugnantis contra ini- 
micos; per eucharistiam vero * ad similitudinem Christi qui est ad » 
sacrificium; per ordinem sacerdoti, © per poenitentiam conformatur 
Christo secundum quod est satisfaciens; per matrimonium ad simi- 
litudinem Christi secundum quod est sponsus Ecclesiae; per extre- 
mam unctionem conformatur ¢ ei secundum quod resurrexit oleo ¢ 
plenae gratiae delibutus, quia stolam corporis et animae habuit. 1 
Haec ergo similitudo quae est per gratiam ‘ sacramentalem respicit 
Mediatorem. 


Item, alia ratio 1° est quare haec illum respicit, quia Filio attri- 
buitur sapientia, et Pater per Filium operatur, et duo sunt in sacra- 


mento quae haec duo respiciunt: est enim in sacramento signum ad 


laesionis . . . laesionis om. O h i ad om. BO 

in ara marg. T sacerdoti: sacerdotio T B mutil. 

consecratus: constitutus T consecutus B conformatur: confirmatur P 

delibutus: praelibutus BT oleo: glo, T 

vero om. P gratiam sacramentalem: signum sacra- 
mentalem (1!) T 





17. Ad Rom. 6, 4. 
18. Cf. parallel text in the Commentary of Alexander of Hales: 


Notandum autem quod triplex est assimilatio homini necessaria, prima naturae, secunda 
gratiae, tertia gloriae. Illa vero quae est gratiae plena est in gratia sacramentali, secundum 
quam est assimilatio ad Verbum incarnatum pro nobis passum. Cum enim homo habet sacra- 
menta tunc reformatur ad similitudinem Christi qui venit redimere hominem a iugo peccati. 
Nam Christus pro nobis passus, pugnas fortiter in ara crucis, est atus dos in aeter- 
num, et sponsus Ecclesiae resurrexit, oleo plenae gratiae in anima et corpore delibutus, in qua 
notatur homo suscipiens sacramenta gerens similitudinem Christi passi pro nobis, pugnantis 
fortiter. Todi Municipale, 121, f. 150rb; Erfurt Amp. 8 060, f. 235 r; Assisi Bibl. Municipale 
189, f. 125v; cf. also Paris Bibl, Nat. Lat. 3032, f. 38r. 





Cf. also Summa Fratris Alexandri, Quarta Pars, Q. V., Member. 4, art. 2, p. 55d (ed. Ve- 
netiis 1576) where the same thing is found again and in part ad verbum. For the same divi- 
sion of the sacraments in so far as they conform us to Christ cf. also Albert the Great, IV 
Sent. (ed. Borgnet) dist. I A, art. II, p. 9. 


19. Cf. n. 18 and following folios, 
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cognoscendum, et hoc respicit Filium in quantum est sapientia, Au- 
gustinus, “Deus ® vincit diabolum sapientia non potentia,” *° et Iob 
26, *! Prudentia eius percussit superbum. In sacramento est etiam 
causa, et haec respicit Filium in quantum Pater operatur per ipsum; 
Filius enim secundum quod Deus operatur per se hominem, Filius 
vero secundum quod homo, dispensator universalis, per ministros, 
et 'ministri > per sacramenta, et sacramenta autem per gratiam effi- 
ciunt ulterius. 


Item, est tertia similitudo quae est gloriae, *? et illa‘ bonitati 
comparatur, et haec erit in patria, Ioan. 4,?* Cum apparuerit simi- 


les ei erimus. Esti ergo similitudo gratiae sacramentalis quae ad 
reparationem est. j 


Notandum autem quod sacramenta sunt signa et causae; unde 
quandam habent divisionem in quantum sunt signa gratiae et quan- 
dam in quantum sunt causae. Divisio quae sumitur secundum 
quod * sacramenta signa sunt gratiae sumitur hoc modo:! gratia 
enim vel est a malo, vel ™ ad bonum, vel ad utrumque. *4 Gratia 
autem quae est a malo in tres dividitur et secundum has sunt tria 
sacramenta; item," gratia quae est ad bonum in tres dividitur, et 
secundum has similiter sunt tria; gratia autem quae ad utrumque 
est®, est indivisa; et ita in universo sunt septem. Gratia quae est a 
malo per tres dividitur, quia est malum culpae, et poenae; culpae, et 
haec dupliciter, originalis et actualis, et poena debita utrique, et 
haec dupliciter, vel quae tollitur cum illis vel quae remanent post 
illa. Culpa igitur  originalis habet quandam poenam, scilicet ca- 
rentiam visionis Dei, et haec tollitur cum illa, et alias, 4 sicut infir- 


Deus: dicit P vel: est add. T 
ministri: minister BP Item: Et P 
illa: summae add, O est om. O 

est om. O igitur om. PB 


quod om. O et alias: quia alias P alias T alia O 
hoe modo: sic P 


20. Aug. De Trinitate, Lib. XIII cap. 18 (PL 42, 1026). Although this is the passage reter- 
red to, Aug. places the antithesis between iustitia and potentia. 
21. Joh, 26, 12. 


22. The Commentary of Alex. (cf. n. 18) makes mention of a tertia similitudo but does not 
develope it. 

23. Rather I John 3, 2. 

24. Cf. Commentarius Alexandri in IV Sent.: 


Respondeo: Quaedam sacramenta plus respiciunt declinationem a malo, quaedam ordina- 
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mitatem, ignorantiam, quae manent post deletionem eius. Bap- 
tismus vero delet principaliter originale et poenam eius quae tolli- 
tur cum eo, et quod tollit actuale, hoc est ex superabundanti. Poeni- 
tentia autem tollit actuale cum poena eius; poena vero quae post 
manet deletur* per alia. Extrema vero unctio, valet ad alleviatio- 
nem infirmitatis ex parte corporis et ex parte animae. Remanent 
autem huiusmodi poena homini ad exercitium. Unde in exeunte 
habet suum effectum * quoad alleviationem praedictam, quia in 
exitu * digne exeuntis tollitur omnis infirmitas. 


Ita gratia quae ad bonum est, est ® ut bono uniamur. Sed tri- 
plex est unio cum bono quam tangit Apostolus, 7° una mulieris per 
consensum ¥ ad virum* per inseparabilitatem, quod est quando 
intervenit copula carnalis: * alia autem est viri ad Christum, haec 


deletur per alia. Extrema vero Uncet.: X p. cons, ad vir.: ad virum per consen- 


deletur per extremam vero unctionem 
quae valct ad alleviationem ex parte cor- 
poris et ex parte animae O lectio est 


sum P 
quod: quae P 
earnalis: vel add. P 


BTP 

Unde . . . effectum repet. O 

quia in exitu: in exitu enim P 

est: haec est BT est ut O 

per consensum: per offenstm B per as- 
sensum T 


tionem in bonum, quaedam utroque. Baptismus enim et poenitentia et extrema unctio princi- 
paliter respiciunt declinationem a malo; confirmatio, eucharistia, ordo accessum ad bonum; 
coniugium vero quoad multiplicationem filiorum Dei vel quoad consensum animorum indivi. 
duam vitae etc., respicit ordinem in bonum. Quantum autem est ad hee quod est in remedium 
libidinosae concupiscentiae est contra malum. Illa ergo dicuntur in remedium, reliqua vero 
in officium — hoc autem communiter. Alio tamen modo sumendo officium, tantum coniu- 
gium et ordo sunt in officium, quorum unum exit a potestate spirituali, reliqaum a potestate 
earnali. Et hoc ordinatur ad multiplicationem membrorum in Ecclesia, illud vero ad ordinem 
membrorum in Ecclesia. Assisi Bibl, Comm. 189, f. 162a; Todi Bibl. Comm. 121, f. 172r. 
25. I Cor. 11, 8. 


The division of the sacraments under question finds a striking counterpart in the question 
attributed to Philip the Chancellor in the Codex Duacensis 434 I, f. 124rv: 

Aliter accipitur numerus sacramentorum, scil. d quod r lia et adminicula in 
bonum; et tune fit recessus in parte a propria ratione sacramenti. Et secundum hance viam 
procedentes, dicunt quod tria sunt sacramenta in remedium contra malum culpae, ut baptis- 
mus, contra originale, poenitentia contra actuale mortale, extrema unctio contra veniale. Alia 
tria distinguuntur secundum quod sunt adminicula ad bonum; et ut hoc nateat, notandum est 
quod tres sunt uniones . . . Iuxta primam unionem sumitur matrimonium per quod conservar- 
tur societas fidelium, secunda vero unio in sacramento confirmationis significatur, tertia 
vero in sacramento eucharistiae. Ordo autem est sacramentum in quo alia ministrantur. Et 
haec tres uniones bene figurantur I ad Cor. ubi dicitur, “Caput mulieris est vir, caput vi- 
ri Christus, Christi Deus.” In primo notatur unio membrorum, in secundo unio membrorum 
ad caput, in tertio unio sponsi ad Deum. 
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est membrorum cohaerentium firmiter cum capite; item, est tertia, 
quae est humanae naturae cum divina. In matrimonio primum figu- 
rativum est consensus viri et mulieris; in confirmatione autem 
primum * significatum, unio membrorum firmiter> cum capite, 
quia ° in baptismo fiunt membra quorum confirmatio fit in con- 
firmatione.¢ Hoc autem sacramento datur gratia ad hoc quod 
firmiter * se teneat membrum cum capite. Unde dicunt quidam *6 
quod in corfirmatione non datur novus character, f sed confirmatur 
ille qui datur in baptismate. In eucharistia primum signatum est 
unio humanitatis cum divinitate. Secundum hanc ergo triplicem 
unionem in bono tria sunt sacramenta. Gratia vero quae est in 
ordine est ad utrumque, quia est ad ministrandum * omnia sacra- 
menta, et haec scilicet et illa. Unde quia hoc sacramentum est* 
ministrorum,' ideo in hoc confertur potestas, in aliis vero non, 
quia in aliis datur gratia separans nos a malo tali vel tali vel uniens 
nos bono tali vel tali. Per hoc patet ratio propter quam Augus- 
tinus 27 dicit quod eucharistia est sacramentum sacramentorum, 
quia gratia quae est in ordine ordinat ad illas quae sunt in aliis, ut 
gratia quae a malo ad illasi quae ad bonum, et duae gratiae quae 
sunt ad bonum ordinant * ad tertiam gratiam quae est ad bonum, 
quia in tertia est maior unio ad bonum; et haec est ratio quare Ille 
qui est auctor sacramentorum praesens est in illo ad designandum 
quod in illo sit status sacramentorum. Unde in nullo alio sacra- 
mento illud quod est figuratum continetur nisi in illo. 


Item, secundum causalitates ita dividuntur sacramenta. Matri- 
monium primo fuit institutum in officium, postea in remedium. 


consensus viri significatum om. T character: tractatus O 

unio membrorum firmiter: unio firma ministrandum: manifestandum O 
membrorum OBT est: potestatis add. O 

quia: cum T ministrorum repit. O 

quorum .. . confirmatione om, PBT j ad illas: illa PBT 

firmiter ut se teneant membra O ordinantur: ordinatum P 


26. Cf. Codex Duacensis 434, II, ff. 88v-89v;Quaeritur de charactere. . . (f. 89ra). Cum 
dicimus autem quod in confirmatione non imprimtur novus character, sed qui in baptismo 
datus est roboratur, sicut in iure confirmato non datur novum jus, sed ipsum ius datum con- 
firmatur, hoc videtur velle Dionysius . , . 

Cf. also Commentarius Alex. in IV Sent.: “Confirmatio vero quia est sicut characteris 
baptismalis corroboratio, confertur in ea gratia gratum faciens vel gratia baptismalis augetur 
sive corroboratur.” Assisi Bibl. Comm, 189, f. 154a, Todi 121, f. 167v. The same opinion 
‘may be found enunciated in the Summa Aurea of Guillelmus Altissiodorensis. 

27. Cf. Summa Sententiarum, Tr. VI, c. 2. (PL, CLXXVI, 139): “ . . . sequitur communi- 
catio altaris quae est sacramentum sacramentorum.” 
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Quoad hoc quod fuit in officium cadit' in unam divisionem, quia 
sic finis eius est multiplicatio fidelium. Secundum vero quod est 
in remedium cadit in aliam, quia sic finis eius est remedium con- 
tra concupiscentiam in generativa ubi plus dominatur. 


Sacramentum ergo aut est reparativum indigentiae quae est in 
ipsis membris Ecclesiae secundum se, aut illius quae est in ipso cor- 
pore Ecclesiae. In ipsis membris secundum se est quinque modis 
reparativum, secundum vero quod in corpore Ecclesiae, reparati- 
vum est duobus modis. Est enim duplex reparatio fidelium, una 
carnalis et alia spiritualis. Ad carnalem reparationem ordinatur 
matrimonium ut sine peccato possit esse multiplicatio fidelium 
carnaliter. Sic fuit matrimonium in primo statu. Item est spiri- 
tualis (reparatio); et ad hanc ordinat ordo. Notandum tamen 
quod ™ multiplicatio™ fidelium spiritualis duplex est, una secun- 
dum quod unusquisque per se ipsum cum adiutorio Dei°® est 
sufficiens ad hoc quod sit perfectus, et sic multiplicatur fidelium 
perfectio.® Talis autem multiplicatio fuisset si homo stetisset. 
Sed sicut fit multiplicatio modo® per sacramentum ordinis non 
fuisset tunc, quia nunc data est potestas in Ecclesia ad cohibendos 
malos per poenas et instruendos bonos. Haec autem potestas tunc 
necessaria non fuit, quia tunc unaquaeque ratio ordinata fuit ut 
supponebatur Deo; sed nunc una ratio est sub alia, et hoc est * ut 
reparetur obedientia; obedientia enim est subiectio voluntatis vo- 
luntati alienae et rationis rationi. Duplex ergo est reparatio fide- 
lium, spiritualis et carnalis; spiritualis reparatio fidelium est per 
ordinem, quia ibi traditur potestas; carnalis vero est per matrimo- 
nium. Ex alia autem parte sunt quinque indigentiae ex parte 
personae. Prima est indigentia originalis iustitiae, et haec est per 
originalem culpam; postea * sequitur pronitas ad peccatum actuale; 
post sequitur actuale peccatum; post actuale peccatum sequitur in- 
firmitas ad recidivum, t et haec est poena ® quaedam. Praeterea, est 
ibi poenalitas, id est ad poenam obligatio. Baptismus autem ‘ per 


eadit . . cadit homoiot. B nune autem una ratio est subiecta, haec 
ordinatio add. B et delet in textu. autem est ut O 

multiplicatio corr. in textu postea: post PT 

Dei: non BT recidivum: remedium B 

et sic multiplicatur fidelium perfectio: poena: infirmitas TB 

multiplicantur fideles spiritualiter OBT autem: cadit P 

modo om, P 
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gratiam est * ad deletionem originalis iniustitiae et poenam sibi 
respondentem; et praeterea pronitas minuitur in baptismo; et quia 
pronitas adhuc est in actuale peccatum et hoc venit ab Adam in 
genus humanum, ex altera parte a secundo Adam venit robur gra- 
tiae quod datur in confirmatione contra pronitatem ad culpam 
actualem ¥ ad resistendum ei; et sicut semel contracta est pronitas 
haec, ita confirmatio non ? iteratur. Post accidit quod homo cadit 
in peccatum actuale,* et valet ei contra hoc poenitentia; et quia 
multoties cadit homo, ideo poenitentia saepe iteratur — in qua 
poenitentia dimittuntur » culpae ¢ actuales sive mortales sive venia- 
les. Si enim homo ‘ finaliter poeniteat de veniali transit cum obli- 
gatione poenae in purgatorium, non cum culpa — si non est hic 
satisfactum.® Post autem-cum liberatus est ab originali et a domi- 
nio pronitatis et ab actuali, adhuc nihilominus habet debilitatem, 
et talis semper durat dum sumus in via; f unde exigitur sacramen- 
tum panis quotidiani. Sicut enim dieta facit reparationem infirmi 
qui convaluit a morbo, ita haec dieta spiritualis reparat nostram 
debilitatem si digne accipimus. Postea, est quaedam poenalitas quae 
non tollitur cum culpa,® scilicet infirmitas quae est ex parte corporis 


et venialis peccati. Haec tollitur in extrema unctione, et praefigura- 
tur tolli quando satisfecerit * in purgatorio, et ibi unctus est quasi 
rex unctione ! gloriae, sed in praesenti alleviat ab infirmitate venia- 
lium. ‘Tot ergo sunt indigentiae in universo, scilicet septem; unde 
totidem j sunt sacramenta. 


Notandum autem quod matrimonio, in quantum erat institutum 
in remedium contra concupiscentiam, in parte immutatur * divisio 
et ordo. In omni enim vi animae erat pronitas ad peccatum, sed 
superabundans pronitas erat in concupiscibili generativa; necessa- 
rium matrimonio fuit! quod tollit superabundantiam pronitatis in 
concupiscibili generativa. Unde matrimonium secundum quod 
datum est lapsis in remedium datum est contra corruptionem quam 
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habuit concupiscibilis; ™ sic similiter " matrimonium est in omnibus 
sive sit sterilis sive non sterilis. ° 

Item, contingit quod aliquis satisfaciat per poenam pro peccato 
actuali, sed non sufficit ad satisfaciendum; unde necessarius est ordo 
in quo est potestas ad relaxandum, et sic est in remedium. Est 
etiam in officium ” et sic est ad consecrandum; et sic est ad alia sacra- 
menta ordinatus. Primo autem modo est ordo in remedium, quo- 
niam nullus plene satisfecit nisi ex virtute passionis Christi a qua 
claves habent virtutem et possibilitatem relaxandi et convertendi 4 
poenam. Et per ea quae dicta sunt patet solutio™ ad alia prima * 
obiecta. 

Ad hoc ergo quod obiicitur quod laesio est per originale et 
actuale, mortale velt veniale; sacramentum baptismatis reparat 
istas * laesiones; unde alia sacramenta, alia scilicet ¥ a baptismate, 
superfluunt; respondeo * quod causa laesionis dependet ab iis, et si 
causa laesionis tollatur, remanet tamen laesio propter poenalitatem; 
unde non tantum sunt necessaria sacramenta ad deletionem culpae, 
immo etiam ad mitigationem poenalitatis. ¥ 


Ad hoc quod obiicitur quare non sit unum quod sit tantum ad 
deletionem venialis sicut est unum quod delet originale et actuale 
mortale * respondeo: dissimiliter est in iis, quia quantum est de 
conditione nostra inevitabilitas est peccati venialis,* 23 Prov.: 
Septies in die cadit iustus, et 7 Eccli.: Non est homo in terra qui 
vivat et non peccet; et propter hanc inevitabilitatem gratia ad de- 
lendum veniale non tantum posita est in uno sacramento, sed in 
multis — et etiam in eo quod est sacramentale, sicut aqua benedicta 
— quia in poenitentia> et baptismo,* in eucharistia et extrema 
unctione, in omnibus tollitur veniale. 

Ad hoc quod post obiicitur quod sex4 sunt tantum, quia tres 
culpae et tres poenae secundum tres vires animae, unde videtur 
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quod tantum debent esse sex in curatione; * respondeo, ita credebant 
aliqui 7° quod difficultas discernendi tollitur in ordine,  poenalitas 
quae est in concupiscibili * in matrimonio, poenalitas quae » est in 
irascibili in confirmatione; sed dico quod accidentaliter ‘ sumitur 
iste numerus; unde si tres culpae et tres poenae, non sequitur quod 
secundum ista sint sex sacramenta tantum. 3 

Ad hoc quod obiicitur de aqua benedicta quod videtur esse 
sacramentum, dicendum * quod non sufficit ad hoc quod aliquid 
sit sacramentum quod sit signum et causa, immo quoque! exigitur 
quod institutum sit a ™ dispensatore, vel a ministro primo, vel ali- 
quo modo dispensatore, et licet secundum formam confirmatio et 
extrema unctio ab Apostolis sint instituta, tamen aliquo modo a 
dispensatore." Non est ita de aqua benedicta. Item alia ratio 
quare ° non est sacramentum, quia sacramentum est ad reparatio- 
nem originalis, » vel contra pronitatem, vel contra actuale, vel ad 
reparationem debilitatis, vel est ad remedium poenalitatis sequen- 
tis. Aqua autem ¢ benedicta non habet effectum in genere secun- 
dum istum ordinem. In eius enim aspersione datur remissio, non 
tamen ex vi aspersionis, sicut in circumcisione datur gratia™ non 
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29. Codex Duacensis 434, I, f. 124rb: Item, malum poenae contraximus ex peccato primo- 
rum parentum in omnibus viribus animae; in rationali difficultatem discernendi inter bonum 
et malum, propter ignorantiam, contra quam dfficultatem datum est sacramentum ordinis in 
quo datur auctoritas discernendi lepram a lepra, bonum a malo. In concupiscibili contraximus 
difficultatem standi in bono, contra quam datum est sacramentum matrimonii, quod hones- 
tate sua temperat pronitatem ruendi in libidinem; in irascibili vero contraximus difficulta- 
tem resistendi malo, contra quam datum est sacramentum confirmationis, in quo robur datur 
ad pugnam, 

This question is attributed to Philip the Chancellor by the Codex Duacen, 

Cf. also Commentarius Alexandri in IV Sent. (Assisi Bibl. Comm. 189, f. 116c; Paris Nat. 
Lat. 16406, f. 158v): . . . Ratione vero difficultatis discernendi datur ordo . . . ratione diffi- 
cultatis proficiendi in bono datur confirmatio ... ratione difficultatis concupiscentiae carnis 
datur matrimonium. 
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tamen ex vi* circumcisionis; unde non habet vim sacramenti: IV 
Sententiarum, III dist.: *° “Aquam sale conspersam populo bene- 
dicimus ut aspersi sanctificentur et purificentur, sanctificat Deus et 
purgat et bona multiplicat et ab insidiis et phantasmatibus liberat.” 


Ad hoc quod obiicitur quod in Veteri Testamento sanguis erat 
unum de sacramentalibus; unde 24 Levit.: 31 Jlle sumptum san- 
guinem respersit in populum; videtur ergo quod in Novo deberet 
esse sacramentale,* respondeo: sanguis in Novo Testamento non 
tantum est sacramentum sed virtus omnium sacramentorum, scilicet 
sanguis, " quia in singulis sacramentis est particularis gratia, sed in 
sanguine Christi est tota virtus et ad hoc significandum fuit ille 
sanguis Lev. 24. 


Ad hoc quod obiicitur de unguento, thure et thymiamate, ¥ res- 
pondeo* quod sacramenta sunt ad reparandum laesionem; prae- 
dicta vero tria” significant quae necessaria sunt non ad reparan- 
dum, sed ad operandum. Significant enim ea quae pertinent ad 
actus virtutum. Per unguentum enim? significatur gratia * quae 
est ad meritum; » per thus vero devotio quae est in opere meritorio; 


per thymiama vero gloria quae est finis operis. Hoc soli Deo debe- 
tur; unde Exod. 30, * dicitur de thymiamate: Quicumque talium 
composuerunt etc. quod oportet istud tantum Deo dari, scilicet, 
thymiama, quae ¢ significat gloriam quae soli Deo competit. Signi- 
ficant ergo haec tria quod est 4 a parte virtutis. Alii ** solvunt di- 
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° 30. Decretum Gratiani Aquam sale, c. 20 D. III Des cons. (Corpus Iuris Canonici, ed. A. 
Friedberg, I, col. 1358): ““Aquam sale conspersam populis benedicimus ut ea cuncti aspersi 
sanctificentur et purificentur . . . et coinquinatos sanctificat, et purgat, et cetera bona mul- 
tiplicat, et insidias diaboli avertit, et a fantasmatis versutiis homines defendit ?” 

Nowhere can we find in the Sentences of Lombard any such quotation. As to the reference 
“IV Sent. IIIa dist.”’, we feel Alexander is quoting a juridical source not presently available to 
us; the reading “IV Sent.” would then be an error of the scribe passing into all the mss. 

31. Rather Ex. 24, 8. 

32. 30, 37. 

33. Cf. Hugh a St. Cher, Codex Duacensis 434, I., f. 111 rb: Quaedam erant figura facien- 
dorum, ut thurificatio, quae significabat orationem semper faciendam; quorum usus, praeter 
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centes quod thus non est sacramentum quia significabat illud quod 
semper est habendum, scilicet, devotionem. Sed prima solutio 
potior est. © 


Ad quod quaeritur quare confirmatio et extrema unctio non ‘ 
habebant sacramentum institutum in Veteri Lege sicut alia sacra- 
menta Novae Legis, quia et ipsa * unctio David * etsi possit mystice 
adaptari * ad significandum haec, tamen non fuit instituta ad signifi- 
candum ea, unde dicendum ‘ quod confirmatio j respicit robur gra- 
tiae in baptismo; robur vero gratiae plenam gratiam significat * 
quae fuit ex passione Christi; ! non conveniebat ergo sacramentum 
significans robur gratiae antequam esset plenitudo gratiae. Item, 
confirmatio respicit robur gratiae datae in baptismo; unde gratia 
data in baptismo significatur firmari in illa, scilicet in confirma- 
tione; ™ unde praeintelligit " baptismum; si ergo baptismus secutus 
est passionem, multo fortius et confirmatio. Est autem robur gra- 
tiae ad hoc ut homo non erubescat praedicare fidem Christi coram 
infidelibus et tyrannis; extrema unctio autem significat unctionem 
plenam quae erit in resurrectione; ° liberatio autem ” a culpa sive 
resurrectio per Christum fuit; unde extrema unctio respicit ante- 
cedentem gratiam Christi in resurrectione; hoc autem non fuit ter- 
renum bonum ¢ quantum est de illa Lege; unde semper in illa dici- 
tur: Bona terrae comedetis; ** non dicit recipietis bona coeli. Res- 
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significationem, habebat in se utilitatem aliquam; thurificatio enim significat devotionem, 
et haec non debuerunt cessare quia in se moralia sunt. 

Cf. also Hugh in his Commentary, Vat. Lat. 1098, f. 132va: Ad primum dicimus quod thuri- 
ficatio non tantum remansit quia significat semper faciendum, sed etiam quia ipsa litteralis 
dbservatio moralis est; quia ibi honoratur Deus et exercitatur devotio, quod non est in carne 
porcina vel sanguine sufficato, 

The Commentarius Alexandri super Quartum Sent. makes the following passing reference 
to this matter: Ad aliud dicendum quod aliter est in thurificatione et circumcisione. Licet 
enim quoad aliud significatum circumcisionis significet cireumcisio rem semper faciendam, 
non tamen quoad principale significatum ejus. 

Assisi Bibl. Comm. 189, f. 121c; Todi 121, f, 147va. 

34. Cf, supra n. 5. 35. Cf. Gen. 3, 18. 
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picit ergo extrema unctio™ plenitudinem gloriae quae est in resur- 
rectione, sicut illa, scil. confirmatio, respicit plenitudinem gratiae 
quae est in passione. Unde haec duo secundum se non sunt insti- 
tuta in Veteri Testamento sub figuris suis; non enim respiciunt 
istud quod partim fuit in Veteri Testamento, partim in Novo. Non 
autem ita est de aliis, quia ibi fuit deletio * originalis culpae quam 
facit etiam nunc baptismus; similiter autem est de poenitentia, et 
de matrimonio, et similiter de ordine, quia potestas quae est in 
ordine quoad hoc quod est discernendi fuit ibi, et solutum ostenden- 
di. t Agnus autem paschalis ad liberationem ab Aegypto fuit institu- 
tus, ** eucharistia vero ad liberationem ab Aegypto® spirituali; 
unde I Ad Cor. 2, *7 Quotiescumque feceritis, mortem Domini an- 
nuntiabitis. 


Ad quod postea Y obiicitur quod septem sunt sacramenta secun- 
dum numerum septiformis gratiae Spiritus Sancti, vel septem vir- 
tutum vel beatitudinum, dico * quod gratia dupliciter dicitur: vel 
secundum quod est ad reparandum,” vel secundum quod est ad 
merendum; et secus” est * in hac gratia et in illa, quia gratia quae 
est ad merendum datur tota simul, quia si tota gratia reparandi 


daretur in baptismo, tunc non ostenderetur quod » alia sacramenta 
essent © ad alios spirituales effectus.4 Ex parte meriti non est sic, 
quia non datur gratia nisi secundum totum in qualibet virtute, quia 
opus cuiuslibet virtutis meritorium est vitae aeternae secundum 
totum. Posito ergo quod habeat unam virtutem, habebit beatitu- 
dinem quae erit perfectio secundum totum; non ergo convenit illam 
mereri nisi habendo totam gratiam. Si ergo una virtute beatitu- 
dinem quis mereri potest manifestum est quoniam in una virtute 
est tota gratia; et haec est causa® quare habens unam virtutem 
habet omnes. Hoc etiam patet in parvulo qui gratiam habet, non 
tamen ‘ opus et tamen * dignus est vita aeterna. Cum ergo beati- 
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tudo remuneretur® omnes virtutes et digne datur parvulo, non 
posset hoc esse nisi in eo essent omnes virtutes connexae per cari- 
tatem. Unde noni secundum hoc sunt septem sacramenta, nec 
etiam aptantur virtutes sacramentis. 

Ad hoc quod obiicitur quod ordini non aptatur gratia pruden- 
tiae, sed gratia fortitudinis propter potestatem quae est in ordine, 
respondeo quod gratia fortitudinis non aptatur ordini propter 
potestatem quae est in eo, quia potestas illa est ligandi et solvendi; 
potestas autem fortitudinis est in sustinendo terribilia et aggre- 
diendo; non tamen dico quod virtutes aptentur sacramentis. 

Ad hoc quod postea obiicitur quod in matrimonio et poenitentia 
non est aliquid extrinsecus oculis suppositum, et ita non convenit 
eis definitio sacramenti,* dico' in matrimonio est ™ quoddam ® 
visibile, sed non est de substantia matrimonii; ° contractus > enim 
fit per verba vel etiam ¢ interpretatione, vel * nutu; * et ita est simi- 
liter in poenitentia aliquid visibile. Notandum tamen quod * se- 
cundum quod dicitur sacramentum signum, commune est audi- 
bile et visibile, quia sensus disciplinares sunt; * unde cum dicitur 
in praedicta definitione ‘oculis suppositum’, determinatur per hoc 
definitio ad aliquod ¥ spirituale sacramentum. 

Ad hoc quod quaeritur utrum sit gratia gratum faciens in sacra- 
mentis, vel gratis data, dicendum * quod multiplex est gratia, scili- 
cet¥ universalis et? particularis. Universalis autem* est Christi 
passi a qua virtutem sumunt sacramenta, et particularis descendit 
ab hac; et haec particularis est vel contra hanc laesionem vel contra 
illam; vel gratia est gratum faciens et haec est in virtutibus et donis. 
Item, est quaedam gratia quae data est propter perfectum ordinem 
Ecclesiae; haec est gratia gratis data. Haec dividitur per novem, 
I Cor. 12: 8 Alii datur sermo sapientiae etc. Sic non est de gratia 
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gratum faciente, quia haec requiritur in omni membro. Ad hoc 
ergo > quod quaeritur, estne gratia gratum faciens ¢ in omni sacra- 
mento, dico quod hoc accidit,4 quia ibi deletur originale cum 
poena sua et actuale; sed ibi° est gratia, hoc est ex consequenti et 
non ex virtute * sacramenti, quia accedenti digne ad sacramenta, 
necessaria est gratia gratum faciens. 


Ad hoc quod obiicitur ® per Augustinum, * dico quod ibi loqui- 
tur tantum‘ de corpore Domini, quia salutem quae facta est per 3 
passionem Domini ibi operatur, et non sequitur quod sit ibi gratia 
gratum faciens. 


Ad hoc quod obiicitur postea, * quare penes poenas inflictas pro 
originali! accipiuntur sacramenta et non penes poenas actualis, ™ 
dico™ quod non accipiuntur penes poenas originalis, licet aliquo 
modo possint ° aptari. 
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Kilian F. Lynch, O.F.M. 


Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


* Every thanks to G. Mohan, O.F.M. who kindly read over the 
manuscript of the text. 





MISCELLANEA 
LOUIS LIPSIN, O.F.M. CONV. 


Recently R. Versco, O.F.M., published a valuable article on the 
Franciscans in the Council of Trent.1 We now find in an auto- 
graph of Lipsin some notes on the Conventuals and that same Coun- 
cil. It will undoubtedly interest Varesco and his readers to see 
these notes. In publishing them we shall take occasion to add a 
few remarks suggested by the manuscript, and copy some texts which 
might help to give an idea on pedagogy among the Conventuals 
around 1750. 

According to D. Speracio, O.F.M. Conv.,? Lipsin was born in 
Liege, Belgium; no date is given, but since Lipsin, in 1717, pub- 
lished a French paraphrase of the Psalm Deus venerunt gentes, we 
can be sure he was born before 1700. He became a member of 
the Cologne province of the Conventuals, a doctor of theology at 
Montpellier, France, and subsequently was twice Provincial of the 
Liege province. In 1741 he was Vice-Custos of the S. Convento in 
Assisi; from 1750, he was Custos of the same convent, and a synodal 
examinator in the Seraphic City where he died in 1767. The auto- 
graph conserved in the library of our Franciscan Institute allows 
us to be a little more precise, namely, that Lipsin had been in 
Assisi since 1736 or thereabout. In Part II, 447, we find the fol- 
lowing text: Nostris temporibus, obierunt in Sacro Assiensi Con- 
ventu: P.M. Philippus Leider, Germanus, ex provincia Styriae, 
depost (sic; read qui post?) filius Sacri Conventus Assisiensis . . . 
Obiit placidissime in Domino inter fratrum adstantium preces die 
(blank) anno 1742. — Ego Frater Ludovicus Lipsin, qui haec scribo, 
testor me confessiones ipsius ferme per sex annos excepisse, in qui- 
bus materia absolutionis sacramentalis vix reperire erat... 

Our manuscript is on paper, always of the same quality (except a 
few additions) 268x190 mm. Bound in parchement. The writing 
is a modern current handwriting. A few corrections and additions 


1. I Frati Minori al Concilio di Trento, in Archivum Franc. Hist. XLI (1948) 88-60; XLII 
(1949) 95-158. 

2. Gli studi di storia e i Minori Conventuali in Miscellanea Francescana XX (1919) 33-34 
(life of Lipsin), 35-36 (his works). 

8. In this and the following texts of Lipsin we write in italics what is underlined in the 
manuscript; we retain the author’s orthography, and frequently, the material disposition of 
the text: e. g., in he lists quoted later the alinement is from Lipsin. 
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are made by a more beautiful hand. The manuscript has two parts, 
with a distinct pagination added by the author himself. He gives 
the two parts a common title: p. (I) Compendiosa — Historia; p. 
(11) Compendiosa — Historia — Vitae Seraphici patris Francisci — 
et — Variarum sui Ordinis — Congregationum — in formam dialogi 
redacta — pro — clariori intelligentia, et firmiori — Rerum Descrip- 
tarum — memoria. — per fratrem Ludovicum Lipsin ordinis Fra- 
trum — Minorum Conventualium. The second hand wrote p. (V) 
Compendiosa — Historia — Vitae Seraphici Patris Francisci — Et 
— Variarum sui Ordinis Reformationum — In qua — Referuntur 
Regulas Interpretes, eorum explicationes — glossae, et quorumdam 
Pontificum, Generalitumque — Constitutiones. — Ministri Gene- 
rales Conventualium, — Observantium, et Capuccionorum, — Sanc- 
ti, et Viri Illustres — Et — Plurima alia ad ampliorem Franciscanam 
— Historiam efformandam conducentia — ut ex indice patebit — 
Cum notis criticis — In Formam Dialogi. ‘The pages (II), (IV) and 
(VI) are blank. P. (VII) has an introduction Ad Lectorem; then 
follow pp. (VIII-XVI) blank. The Compendiosa Historia Vitae S. 
P. Francisci covers the pp. 1-150, though the author forgot to add 
the title of this part: p. 1 starts with Articulus primus De Statu Ec- 
clesiae, patria, progenie et ortu, Beati Francisci. These pages 1-150 
are written, it seems, between June 10, 1746 and July 4, 1746; the 
first date is written by the author on p. | (below), and the second 
on p. 150 (below). After p. 150 we find two blank pages, pp. 153- 
172 contains Dicta notabilia S. Francisci, pp. 173-175 Orationes 
Beati Patris Francisci, pp. 175-176 Verba B. P. N. Francisci exhor- 
tatoria ad Fratres. ‘The pp. (177 and 180) preserved two inscrip- 
tions of the church of the S. Convento: In Ingressu Ecclesiae supra 
arcum, sequentes leguntur inscriptiones; p. (177) has the first one, 
p- (180) the second; by an error of the author pp. (178-79) are blank. 
P. (181) has a Declaratio Quomodo maneat Seraphici Francisci 
corpus in ejus Sepulchro Basilicae Assisiensis Fratrum Minorum 
Conventualium; the form of this declaration suggests it was intend- 
ed to become an inscription; Lipsin is convinced that Francis’ body 
is completely preserved and still standing upright. An index to p. 
1-119 only is written on pages (191-200); the pages (182-90) and 
(201-206) are again blank. ¢ 


4. Sparacio loc. cit. 35 mentions that Lipsin published a Compendiosa Historia Vitae 
Seraphici Patris Francisci in forman Dialogi pro clariori intelligentia et firmiori Rerum 
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The second and larger part not only has its own pagination, but 
its fascicles too are numbered. On p. (I) we read the title: Com- 
pendiosa Historia seu Brevis Notitia Variarum Franciscani Ordinis 
Congregationum in formam Dialogi redacta pro clariori intelligen- 
tia et’ Firmiori rerum descriptarum memoria per Fratrem Ludovi- 
cum Lipsin ordinis Fratrum Minorum Conventualium; after a 
blank page (II) starts the text which runs from p. | to p. 548; pp. 
53-54, 76, 88, 178, 218, 224, 238, 350, 385, 389-90, 394, 404-406, 
418-20, 422, 430, 436, 440, 476, 496, 512 are blank. The pagina- 
tion is less regular than in the first part; after p. 250 one sheet is 
added, its recto bears the title of the part that follows, its verso is 
blank; the verso of p. 263 and the recto of p. 264 are glued together; 
thus Lipsin does remove a mistake he made in his redaction; after 
p. 268 eight unnumbered pages are added, the last of them is blank; 
after 278 four pages are added, and here the third remained blank; 
between pp. 330 and 331 half a sheet is added, its recto is written 
upon; between pp. 384-85 we find a loose leaf with a few lines; 
Lipsin had the intention to re-write part of pp. 385-86, and to take 
away these pages; after numbering 445 the author re-takes 430, thus 
giving his manuscript bis 430-45; p. 446 is followed by half a sheet 
with a few lines; between 510 and 511 there is a sheet with blank 
pages; between 528-29 a leaf is cut away, but this is done by the 
author since the text and pagination continue regularly; the verso 
of p. 533 is 540: thus pp. 534-39 are omitted. After p. 548, which 
is the last page numbered by Lipsin, one sheet is added in a second 
hand, viz., pp. (549-550); on p. (549) he wrote a note covering half 
that page. Pages (551-562, with 552 blank) contain a copy of the 
document Processus jussu Innocentii Papae Quarti Cortonae con- 
fectus Anno Domini 1253 Circa Conversionem Fratris Eliae, pri- 
mi Ministri Generalis Ordinis Sancti Francisci, ante obitum factam. 
Fideliter descriptus ex Autographo Manuscripto, quod in Archivio 
Sacri Conventus Assisiensis servatur. Then follows pp. (563-580) 
the index of Part II, actually from pp. 1-510; pp. (581-584) re- 
mained blank. In the index are two corrections in a second hand, 
p. (571) and p. (572). 


descriptarum memoria, in gratiam Franciscanae Juventutis . .. (sic Sparacio), in small 
octavo Part I XII-156 pp. Part II 198 pp. Assisi 1756. Maybe our codex contains a first 
redaction of the published text; maybe the publication is nothing but the first part of our 
manuscript; we feel sorry, but we could not verify the matter. At any rate, the title as 


copied by Sparacio comes close to the titles of our manuscript, though not identical with any 
of them. 
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The second part is not dated, but some of its items allows us to 
indicate the time of its redaction. A large part of the Brevis His- 
toria Congregationum is written before the Brevis Historia Vitae, 
since, closing the list of the Capuchin Generals, Lipsin writes p. 
223: 22 Frater Josephus Maria ab Interamna 1740. Feliciter Reg- 
nat adhuc hoc anno quo scribo 1745. On the other hand, it must 
be partly written after the Brevis Historia Vitae, because the author 
knows that Peter Regalatus, Joseph of Leonissa and Fidelis of Sig- 
maringen were canonized June 29, 1756 (see p. 385, with reference 
to p. 402, where Joseph of Leonissa was listed under the Blessed; 
for Fidelis see pp. 385-86 and p. 412, same phenomenon; for Peter 
see p. 375, which does not show any irregularity, and, consequently, 
was written after June 29, 1746). It was finished before May 20, 
1747, because Lipsin did not mention that the Conventuals had a 
new General, Fr. Carolus Antonius Calvi de Bononia, elected that 
day; the notice is added in a second hand p. (549). 


1. CONVENTUALS IN THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


Lipsin’s list of the Conventuals present at the general Council 
of Trent follows next. After each name we write in parentheses 
a reference to the article of Varesco. The reader will remark that 
Lipsin enumerates no name we do not find in the work of Varesco; 
but his orthography in several instances is quite different from 
that adopted by Varesco and his sources; moreover, Lipsin lists 
among the Conventuals three Fathers, the three last of his list, who 
according to Varesco were Observants. 


(II p. 489) Nomenclatura Fratrum Minorum Conventualium, qui in- 
terfuerunt sacro Concilio Generali Tridentino, quod anno 1542 11 Kalen. 


Junii Paulus Tertius indixit, Julius Tertius continuavit, Pius Quartus con- 
summavit, anno 1563 tertia et quarta decembris. 


1 Frater Marcus Antonius Gambaronus a Lugo socius Ordinis 
(XLIT 133). 


2 F. Bartholomeus Golphus de Pergula, praedicator illustris (102-103). 
3 Fr. Joannes Terzi, seu Tertius Bergomensis, Lector theologiae publi- 
cus, in gymnasio papiensi (129-130). 


4. F. Clemens Tomassinus de Florentia, Regens in Conventu S. Crucis 
de Florentia (108). 


5 F. Augustus Balbus a Lugo (95). 
- 6'F. Joannes Baptista Chisulphus, Ordinis scriba (124). 
7 F. Antonius de Grignano, Regens Paduae (99). 
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8 F. Lucius Angusiola placentinus, Regens Bononiae (132). 
9 F. Maximilianus Benjanus Cremensis, Orator pro Religione et inqui- 
sitor Paduae, postea episcopus Clodiensis (133). 

10 F. Octavianus Charus, de Napoli, Regens ibidem (134). 

11 F. Antonius Posius, de Monte Ilcino, Regens Romae (99-100). 

12 F. Bonaventura Meldulensis, Regens Parmae (103-104). 

13 F. Martialis Peregrinus, Calaber, Regens Ferrariae (133). 

14 F. Antonius a Cubalo, Feltrensis (97) 

15 F. Andreas Schynopius, de Amandula cum Rmo Cathazanario (96). 
16 F. Balthasar Cryspus neapolitanus, cum Rmo Tropiensi (101-102). 


(p. 490) Ex Archi-episcopis 

Frater Octavianus praeconius, siculus Messanensis, ordinis Minorum 
Conventualium, et archi-episcopus panormitanus (130-131). 

Ex episcopis 

Frater Julius Magnanus, episcopus Calvensis (130-131). 

Ex generalibus 

Frater Antonius de Sapientibus, augustanus, minister generalis Fratrum 
Minorum Conventualium (100-101). 

Ex procuratoribus Episcoporum absentium 

Frater Franciscus Orantes, Lector Vallisoleti pro episcopo palentino 
(XLI 117-118). 

Ex theologis Regum 

F. Jacobus Hugonis, missus a Carlo Nono, Galiarum Rege, Doctor pa- 
risiensi (XLI 124-125). 

F. Michael de Medina, S. Theologiae Doctor, missus a Philippo Secundo 
Hispaniarum Rege (XLI 146-147). 


2. CONVENTUAL SCHOLARS 


We wish to publish here some five pages of Lipsin’s Compen- 
diosa Historia Congregationum (II, 480-484) where the author is 
speaking about Franciscan or Conventual Scholars and scholarship. 
The text shows how, in the middle of the XVIII century, some of 
our more disputed figures were valued. 

The reader finds out that Lipsin, faithful to his general theory 
that the first two centuries of Franciscan history actually belong 
to the history of his branch of the Order, lists the earlier Franciscan 
Scholars among the Conventualls. 5 

(II 480) Series Sacrae Theologiae Magistrorum praecipuorum qui 
floruerunt in Ordine Fratrum Minorum Conventualium. 

1. Frater Alexander de Hales, Anglus, Sanctorum Bonaventurae et Tho- 
mae praeceptor. 

Jussu Innocentii Quarti Summam Theologiae in quartas partes divisam, 


et per articulos, — quem scribendi modum nullus attigerat, — Parisiis 
composuit. 


5. Of course, we do not guarantee the exactness of every entry of Lipson; we publish his 
text as a document on teaching around 1750. For the rest it seems that Lipsin’s compilatory 
works of our ms. do not have as a rule any other value. 
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Eundem est imitatus Sanctus Thomas, ejus auditor cum Sancto Bona- 
ventura. 

Opus hoc approbatum est a sexaginta Magistris parisiensibus, unde 
Doctor irrefragabilis meruit appellari. Alexander IV statuerat ut in omni- 
bus universitatibus legeretur. Floruit 1263. 

2. Sanctus Bonaventura Fidanza de Balneo-Regio scholam suam fun- 
davit Parisiis. 

Praeclarissima edidit opera, quae multifaria sunt. Inter ea recensentur 
Liber in quatuor libros Sententiarum; Legendam majorem, et minorem 
Sancti Francisci; item officium ejusdem, demptis hymnis; item officium 
de Cruce, quod composuit in gratiam S. Ludovici Francorum Regis; (p. 481) 
item prosam illam Lauda Sion Salvatorem. 

Ob mellifluam ejus et coelestem doctrinam Doctor Seraphicus dictus 
est. Floruit 1263. 

3. Frater Ricardus de Mediavilla, Anglus, Doctor Copiosus dictus. 

4. Frater Rugerius Bacconitanus (sic; Roger Bacon), Anglus, in philo- 
sophia, theologia, legibus, medicina, mathematica eruditissimus. Linguas 
graecas et haebraicas perfecte callebat. 

Doctor Mirabilis dictus. Floruit 1280. 

5. Frater Guillelmus Varro, Anglus, praeceptor Scoti, docuit Parisiis. 
Doctor Fundatus dictus. Floruit 1290. 

6. Frater Joannes Duns Scotus, Doctor Subtilis nuncupatus, primo in 
Anglia Oxoniae Sententias legit; deinde in studio Parisiensi, ubi Doctor 
factus famosissimus est. Sepultus est in choro ecclesiae nostrae Colonien- 
sis. Obiit anno 1308, octava novembris. 

Omnes Franciscani doctrinam ejus sequuntur, a qua Scotistae appel- 
lantur. 

7. Frater Petrus Aureolus, Gallus, Cardinalis, Doctor parisiensis, ubi 
titulum Doctoris Facundi acquisivit. 1316 floruit. 

8. Frater Antonius Andres (sic), Aragonius sectator Scoti. Floruit in 
Hispania, circa annum 1320 Doctor dulcissimus dictus. 

(p. 482) 

9. Frater Franciscus de Mayronis, Gallus, Scoti discipulus. Merito dic- 
tus est Doctor Illuminatus, quia multa profundissima scripsit. 1323. 6 


10. Frater Bertrandus de Torre, Cardinalis, Gallus, Doctor famosus dic- 
tus. 1328. 

11. Frater Guillelmus Ocham, Anglus, Scoti auditor, ejusque doctrinae 
acerrimus oppugnator, ingenio subtilis, clarus eloquio, ut in Sacris Litteris 
et in theologia suo tempore non haberet aequales, Flos philosophorum et 
theologorum habebatur. 

Tandem princeps Nominalium dictus est. 

Obiit Capuae, tumulatus in choro, in pavimento, lapide marmoreo; 
obiit 20 septembris 1320 (sic). 

12. Frater Gerardus Odoni, Gallus, Generalis ordinis celeberrimus, pa- 
risiensis academicus. Doctor moralis dictus. 1330. 

13. Frater Landulphus Caracciolus, Neapolitanus, Archi-episcopus 


6. This date seems to be an abbreviation of “floruit a. 1326; the same remark applies to 
other such dates in the following notices, 
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Amalphitanus, cathedram magistralem tenuit Parisiis magno omnium ap- 
plausu. Doctor Collectivus dictus. 1337. 

14. Petrus de Isola, Flander. Doctor Notabilis dictus. 1339. 

15. Frater Robertus Cothoni, Anglus, publicus in Sorbona parka 
professor. Doctor amcenus dictus. 1340. 

(p. 483) 

16. Frater Franciscus Asculanus, magister eximius in theologia. Doc- 
trina ejus viguit in Germania. Doctor succinctus dictus. Floruit circa 
1344. 

17. Frater Nicolaus de Lira, Normandiae oppido, genere judaeus. Bi- 
bliorum subtilissimus expositor. Doctor utilis obiit Parisiis, sepultus in 
capitulo conventus 1349, die 14 octobris; cujus sepulchro, versibus impoli- 
tis, affixum est longum epitaphium. 

18. Frater Franciscus Petrus de Aquila (sic), episcopus Sancti Angeli, 
Scotellus dictus, quasi Scoto parum in subtilitate dissimilis. Docuit in 
Gallia, ubi Doctor Sufficiens dictus est. 1389. 

19. Frater Petrus Thomas, lector publicus in Universitate Coloniensi. 
Doctor invincibilis dictus. 1415. 

20. Frater Nicolaus Boneti, Doctor sorbonicus profittevolus (sic; read 
proficuus) dictus. 1459.7 


21. Frater Jacobus Asculanus, Doctor sorbonicus profundus dictus. 1466. 
Notandum 


Ne quis tamen existimet nostro aevo homines doctos rariores esse, hic 
adjungere lubet aliquos qui saeculo praeterito et praesenti litterarium 
republicam eruditissimis suis scriptis decorarunt, ut Mauritius de Porto, 
Antonius Trombetta, Hyeronimus (sic) Gaddius, Philippus Fabri, Gabriel 
Fabri, (p. 484) Ludovicus du Chateau seu a Castro Leodiensis, Angelus 
Vulpes, Bartholomeus Masirius, magister et dux philosophorum et theolo- 
gorum, Bonaventura Bellutus, Matheus Frechius, Laurentius Brancati de 
Laurea Cardinalis, Franciscus Antonius Pagi, Sebastianus Dupasquiere, 
Vincentius Coronelli Generalis, Josephus Maria platina et alteri (read alii) 
multi, qui opera oratoria, poetica historica, mathematica, ascetica, philo- 
sophica, theologica, canonistica, typis dederunt, et quae videre licet in Ar- 
bore Seraphica Rmi pairis Coronelli,§ et in libro intitulato Bibliosophia 
etc. Rdi P. M. Franchini,? ubi quam plurimi au(c)tores referuntur, licet 
non omnes; post impressionem sui operis numerus scribentium summe 
auctus est. 

Quaeres 
Cur tot Magisiri in Universitate parisiensi extiterint? 

R. Multi revera ex supramemoratis Doctoribus in celeberrima ac doc- 
tissima Universitate parisiensi, aut doctoratus lauream sumpserunt, aut 
ibidem cathedram magistralem tenuerunt. 


7. Cf. F. O’Briain, Bonet (Nicolas) in Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Géogr. eccl. IX (Paris 
1987) 849-852; col. 849 “Les listes des docteurs de Paris mentionnent Bonet sous les titres de 
doctor pacificus, doctor proficuus, doctor imaginativus”; col. 850 Bonet died before the end 
of 13843. 

8. Vincent Coronelli, O.F.M. Conv., Arbor epengpaen or Parva Chronologia Ordinis Mino- 
rum, Venice 1695 and 1703. 

9. Bibliosophia e Memorie letterarie di Scrittori Francescani Conventuali che anno scritto 
dopo anno 1585, raccolte da Fr. Gionanni Franchini de Modena, dello stesso Ordine, (Modena 
1693), 
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Non mirum videbitur, si quis attendat conventum parisiensem amplis- 
simum, munificentia Sancti Ludovici regis aedificatum, tofi religioni Fran- 
ciscanae fuisse commune gymnasium, ad quod studiorum causa, juniores 
magis idonei, ex omnibus provinciis mittebantur, qui peracto studiorum 
curriculo, adepti magisterii insigniis, ad patriam reduces, alios educebant; 
et quae, in florentissima illa academia, pie, catholice, sine fictione, didice- 
rant, Fratribus sine invidia communicabant. Unde schola parisiensis scho- 
la universi ordinis primitus erat. 


Obviously, Lipsin makes quite a few serious mistakes. For in- 
stance, 14 Petrus de Isola is Peter of Lille, Petrus de Insulis; 20 
Nicolaus Bonetus actually died in 1343, which makes Lipsin’s “‘(flo- 
ruit a.) 1459” nonsense. And he let Ockam die, in Capua, in 1320 
when most of Ockam’s works are not written. What he says about 
Ockam becomes more confusing, when we read what he says else- 
where in his Compendiosa Historia Congregationum. He is enu- 
merating, there, the commentators of the Franciscan Rule; the 
ninth is Ockam (pp. 292-93): 


VIII Frater Magister Guillelmus Okam scripsit Defensorium de pau- 
pertate Christi, et Fratrum Minorum, contra Dominum papam Joannem 
vigesimum secundum, quem haereticum nominare non erubescit nec vere- 
tur. Opus sane impium, temerarium, (p. 293) scandalosum, et haereticum, 
dignum quod igni tradatur; unde nemo Catholicus illud legere, nec reti- 
nere potest, utpote in omnibus singulariter prohibitum: et hoc sub poena 
excommunicationis. 10 


Doctrina in eo contenta perniciosissima est, blasphema, haeretica, schis- 
matica; iniquis Fraticellis, Ecclesiae Romanae rebellibus ac schismaticis 
favens, qui sub praetextu rigorosae observantiae Regulae Sancti patris 
nostri Francisci, ab obedientia Christi vicarii, et Ecclesiae se separarunt, 
et venenatis linguis, ore putrido et maledicto, Sacram Scripturam male 
interpretantes, ac Sanctos patres, qui (read quae?) non ad cor secretum 
loquuntur in medium adducentes, a Corpore Christi, quod est Ecclesia, se 
abdicarunt. 


Hec reperis scripta, manu alicuius Fratris, ad marginem praefati operis. 


It is not clear where that copied marginal note starts in our pas- 
sage, since Lipsin forgot the quotation marks he frequently uses; 


maybe, it begins with “Opus sane impium,” since Lipsin writes 
there in the margin “NB Nota,” corrected from “Bene Nvta;” per- 
haps it is only the second paragraph “Doctrina in eo . . . se abdi- 
carunt.” At any rate, this text greatly differs from the passage 
quoted above. 

E. M. Buytaert O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


10. Opus nonaginta dierum? 
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Fabre, Lucien: Jeanne d’Arc. Paris: Jules Tallandier, 1948. 554 
pages. 


Jeanne d’Arc is a splendid and thoroughly readable biography 
of a great Saint,, a great national heroine. With the scholar- 
ship and devotion Lucien Fabre has brought to his task, it is right 
that we should expect a finely proportioned historical study, — the 
fruit of an abundant research, the singularly evident testimony of 
a labor of love. Perhaps Monsieur Fabre’s happiest researches were 
those lending him the materials for a plausible reconstruction of 
day-by-day life of Domreny. He has provided us not only with 
most finished of settings, but he has encouraged us to breathe in 
great draughts of that atmosphere fifteenth-century Lorrainers 
thrived on. In our own day when common talk is war — its gains, 
defeats, rumors; its own brand of conventionally acceptable ignor- 
ance of what the whole story may mean — we can pass from an 
appreciation of the 1951 variety of tensions and heartaches to not 
unlike worries and sorrows of the past. For us it should be easier 
to assess some of the elements in that long war of attrition between 
France and England, where the winning of battles had not necessary 
connection with the winning of wars. 


The efforts and effects of war on Joan’s contemporaries are rea- 
sonably described; historically sound, geographically positive, the 
account is vivid and vital. It may be for the first time that emphasis 
has been so adequately placed on small and varying localities, to the 
extent that the reader can carry his clue with confidence through 
the mazes of unknown milieux, — say that of Burgundy or of the 
Ile de France. He can quite comprehend where he is going. This 
is a most satisfactory state of affairs. No less skill is displayed in 
testing the data regarding such eminent actors as La ‘I'remoille and 
Regnault of Chartres. Unfortunately, it is not possible to accept 
the total book quite so cheerfully. There are, indeed, not many 
blotches marring the perfect whole, but those few are sufficiently 
marked to bear down heavily against the author. 


Monsieur Fabre has himself told that it is impossible, practically, 
to stand aloof from partisanship where Joan comes up for appraisal. 


104 
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Nor does Fabre play the historian too well in this respect: he writes 
with too many exclamations points that indicate a feeling akin to 
what he might have experienced against the national enemy in 
1429. He has given himself the dubious advantage of a perfervid 
fifteenth century Frenchman. The book is easily far along the 
way towards the realization of a definitive biography of the Maid 
of France; but the quick pulse of the author spoils hope for the 
time being. Feeling appears to have led Monsieur Fabre to a few 
conclusions. If that is too strong, it has at least provided him 
scope for some rich rhetoric. 


The case against Bedford and the English occupation does not 
rest — nor does Monsieur Fabre so rest it — on the regent’s nose. 
But that unfortunate member is a good accounting index for nearly 
every odious characteristic. Although Bedford is but one of three 
bétes farouches, he is easily the most poisonous. Charles VII, a 
second, is excused from the tale his own unprepossessing physiog- 
nomy might tell. Yet the case for Charles VII in the process of 
rehabilitation is at least debatable. Monsieur Fabre finds his silence 
in Joan’s plight “as admirable as it was needful”, the result of an 
understanding of the deep things of political craftsmanship. It 
may have been so, but proof might not come easily. It is difficult 
to bolster up a sound, round argument for his devotion to Joan. 
Charles had everything to gain from the restoration of her good 
name. Many thought he owed his throne to witchcraft. If that 
first iniquitous travesty of justice had not been repudiated, Charles 
would have stayed personally untouched by the effort: the plea, it 
is remembered, was arranged as emanating from the Arc’s. 


But the most serious flaw is the author’s apotheosis of Jean Ger- 
son. In high regard as an ascetical theologian, Gerson may have 
been. May his reputation not have been heightened by the fre- 


quent attribution of the authorship of the Imitation of Christ? But 
whatever his private worth, whatever his just due in the field of 
ascetical theology, Gerson was a Gallican of the Gallicans. As for 
his having functioned as the “soul of the Council of Constance,” 
that animating principle must be regarded historically as the very 
hot-breath of nationalism displayed by that Council. At the Coun- 
cil his qualities as a dogmatic theologian may well be questioned. 
Even when we grant the tangled issues in the conciliar conflict of 
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his times, Gerson cannot be too lightly acquitted of seriously untra- 
traditional teaching in the papal-conciliar disputes. 


While the history of the Western Schism moderates a judgment 
on even so Gallican a conciliarist, it is not easy to understand how 
a devoted son of the Church could have preferred to follow the 
seriptural exegesis of William of Ockham and Marsilius of Padua 
rather than the great body of theologians. The documents leave 
small score for doubt as to Gerson’s responsibility at Constance; 
they leave none at Basle, where eager disciples used his arguments 
verbatim — stock-in-trade for the Gallicans and their Pragmatic 
Sanctions. The documentation is all available in printed editions. 


Gerson’s tract for the Poitiers inquiry, while it was a view favor- 
able to Joan’s charismatic gifts and the likelihood of her heaven-sent 
mission, must be judged along with some other of his less acute 
discernments. Gerson was denouncer extraordinary of the pseudo- 
mystics of the age, and rife they were; rightly did he castigate them. 
But it was Gerson who also managed to have the accepted revela- 
tions of St. Brigid of Sweden discredited at Constance, although © 
several fully constituted commissions had approved their con- 
tent even prior to her first canonization. Gerson was first of all a 
nationalist. Whether this affected his judgment in the case of 
Joan or not, there are no lines to attest. 


Then, with respect to his quality as rector of the University of 
Paris, the praise might better have remained unwritten. The Uni- 
versity was at the lowest ebb of its intellectual tide sometime previ- 
ous to his rectorship; thereafter, the tide gave no evidence of 
even a slight disposition of turning, not until a good many years 
after the death of Gerson. Monsieur Fabre has found, too, in 
Gerson’s portrait, remarkable supports for his panegyric — a foil 
to Bedford. 


This reviewer would welcome a_ second edition of Jeanne 
d’Arc. Lucien Fabre could so easily give us the best of biogra- 
phies. He could write the book for the ages. And not much more 
than a touch of sobriety, a touch of detachment, could turn the 
trick for the historian. The material is all there, a wealth of it. 
A few reconsiderations, a few patches deleted, and it may be that 
we should at last have Joan amply and critically appraised. And 
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then let’s hasten to translate her for other waiting and watching 
admirers. 


Sister Mary Edith, O. P. * 
Maryknoll Teachers College 
Maryknoll, New York. 


The Spiritual Legacy of Sister Mary of the Holy Trinity. Edited 
by Silvere Van den Broek, O.F.M. Translated from the French. 
Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1950. Pp. 364. $3.50. 


“Write the story of your vocation quickly, without delay and 
without lingering over it,” Our Lord said to Sister Mary of the 
Holy Trinity in the spring of 1942; and again, “I have other more 
important messages to give you afterward” (note 510). 

About one third of this book contains the simple, compelling nar- 
rative of the conversion of Louisa Jacques, born in Pretoria, Trans- 
vaal, of French-Swiss Protestant parents in 1901, and of the suffer- 
ings which God permitted her to endure in her long search for a 
cloistered community willing to accept her in spite of her extreme- 
ly delicate constitution. The account of her life, according to 
the command of Christ, is brief and comes to a close rather sud- 
denly with a paragraph or two on her acceptance into the Poor 
Clare Convent at Jerusalem on June 30, 1938, and the pronounce- 
ment of her vows two years later. The remainder of the volume 
is devoted to a careful edition of the some six hundred communica- 
tions which Our Lord made to her between January, 1940, and her 
death in June, 1942. The greater portion of these Notes date 
from the last few months of her life. 

The late Fr. Silverius Van den Broek, O.F.M., who edited and 
published the autobiography and Notes which form the spiritual 
legacy of Sister Mary of the Holy Trinity and who was her con- 
fessor in the last year of her life, has done an invaluable service 
especially to religious in making available her life and intimate 
conversations with Jesus. There is scarcely a page which is not 
rich in material for meditation, spiritual reading, self-examination 
and resolution. One is minded in reflecting on these communica- 
tions of similar appeals for love which the Divine Lover has made 


* Sister M. Edith, dean and professor of history at Maryknoll Teachers College, did special 
studies on St. Joan of Arc in connection with her Licentiate in Mediaeval Studies at the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Toronto. She is at present engaged in studies on the conciliar theories of 
the fifteenth century, and in making a critical edition of the Summa de Ecclesia of the Spanish 
theologian and canonist, Juan de Torquemada, to appear within a year or two. 
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through the centuries and particularly in our own times to Sister 
Josefa Menendez and to Sister Marie Cecile of Rome. {[t is a 
tender appeal for total and unlimited love especially on the part 
of consecrated souls, priests and religious. It would seem that 
through Sister Mary Christ would have us know in a new and 
special manner His gentleness, His immense personal love for us 
plus the simple truth that only our own lack of confidence. and 
generosity, our hesitancy to surrender to Him, can set limits to 
the redeeming and transforming work of His love in our souls. 


“This is the only reality,” Christ said to this daughter of St. 


Clare, “I love you and I take care of you. And that is for now 
and for eternity ... But refuse Me nothing. Do not leave Me 
for a moment — I Who am always with you... I seek a heart 
whose love for Me is boundless, a will fused in My will, a spirit so 
devoid of selfishness that My Spirit can take possession of it, and 
reign there as King. Will you be that heart, that will, that spirit? 


... Rest in Me. Depend on Me” (Notes 5; 14; 18; 71). 


The particular message which God seems to desire to communi- 
cate through these revelations and that which constitutes perhaps 
the greatest treasure of the spiritual legacy of this chosen soul is 
His ardent longing for a whole legion of souls in every walk of 
life who will vow themselves to a faithful imitation of the Euchar- 
istic life of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament: to be hidden, im- 
molated, silent, joyful in suffering, indifferent to their own honor, 
living a life of love, in complete union with the Victim of Calvary 
and of the Altar (Note 458). On no less than ten different occa- 
sions Our Lord commanded Sister Mary of the Holy Trinity to 
write His desire for victim souls. “I desire an army of victims 
who offer themselves voluntarily to suffer the heavy chastisements 
that the world has brought upon itself in turning away from 
God . . . I desire an army of voluntary victims who, in order to 
save souls, will bring Me the help that the world refuses Me. . .” 
(Note 165). 

“The thoughts of His Heart are in all generations!” One can- 
not prayerfully and thoughtfully read The Spiritual Legacy without 
entering intimately into the thoughts and desires of God, thoughts 
on abandonment and confidence, on joy in the apostolate, on love 
and indulgence in regard to others, on suffering, detachment, 
poverty, the Holy Eucharist, the Passion and Death of Christ, on 
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the power of Mary’s mediation; in short, on almost every doctrine 
which the Church teaches and every principle on which union 
with Jesus is founded. 


Mention should be made of a carefully planned index of the 
messages accompanied by brief explanatory notes and helpful 
cross-references. ‘The translation is excellent. 


Sister M. Charlita, I. H. M. 
Marygrove College, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


A Chapter of Franciscan History. Sister M. Mileta Ludwig, 


F.S.P.A. New York: Bookman Associates, 1950. Pp. xvi-455. $5.00. 


This centennial history of the Sisters of the Third Order of 
Saint Francis of Perpetual Adoration portrays a branch of the 
tertiary sisterhood that was founded in 1849 as St. Francis, Wis- 
consin, and now has its motherhouse at La Crosse, Wisconsin. It 
is an important story because this community, together with the 
sister foundation still at St. Francis, is the first of the tertiary sis- 
terhoods founded in our country. It is most interesting, for the 
portrayal leads us through the many difficulties of pioneer life — 
hazardous enough in themselves, but doubly so in the foundation 
of a religious community. In thirty-seven chapters we are carried 
through the three periods of foundation, organization and devel- 
opment. More than seventy appropriate illustrations visualize 
the printed word. A six-fold appendix draws attention to indi- 
vidual persons and statistical matters, which would have distracted 
the attention from the easy flow of the narrative in the body of the 
work, and yet are important enough to be recorded. The foot- 
notes at the bottom of the pages, together with a good index, make 
for easy reference. 


Sister Mileta exhibits the characteristics of a trained historian. 
She was not satisfied with the abundant material at her disposal 
in the community archives, but sought out all avenues that might 
lead to a better understanding of hitherto unclear or disputed 
interpretations. In the sixth appendix she describes this tortuous 
research. She presents her findings on a solid basis of general and 
particular history and in a manner that begets confidence. She 
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does not fear to chronicle faults, even of the founders and their 
companions, as is often the case in community histories, nor does 
she offer unreasonable excuses; on the other hand, she does not 
let bias choke her own charity. Her interpretation of the com- 
munity’s division is both charitable and according to ascertain- 
able facts. By a simple presentation of events she avoids the 
patent temptation of extolling beyond measure the merits of her 
own superiors. Inconsequential episodes that often bolster up 
community histories and distract from the important facts of the 
story are avoided. Summing up, it may be stated that Sister 
Mileta digested the facts thoroughly and presented them in an 
admirable concentrated form. 


Franciscan readers, in particular, will find this book a delightful 
excursion into the historical realms of Franciscanism, and will 
admire, with Bishop Treacy in the forword, the community’s 
spirit of poverty, love of the holy rule and devotion to the Euchar- 
istic Lord. They will be grateful to Sister Mileta for this interest- 
ing and thorough Chapter of Franciscan History. 


Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. Cap. 


St. Lawrence College, 


Mount Calvary, Wisconsin. 
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Patrology by J. Quasten. Vol. I The Beginnings of Patristic Literature. 


Westminister, Md. The Newman Press, Utrecht-Brussels Spectrum Pub- 
lishers, 1950. Pp. XVIITI-349. 


The first volume of a projected new manual of Patrology contains a 
general introduction to Patrology (pp. 1-22) and the literature of the first 
two centuries (23-313), arranged under eight headings: The beginnings of 
liturgical formulas and canonical legislation (23-39); the Apostolic Fa- 
thers (40-105); the beginnings of Christian romance, folk stories and Ie- 
gends (106-157) and of Christian poetry (158-175); the first Acts of the 
martyrs (176-185); the Greek Apologists (186-253); the beginnings of he- 
retical (254-277) and anti-heretical literature (278-313). Indexes follow 
(315-349). That means, this volume roughly corresponds to the first vol- 
ume of Bardenhewer, while following the plan of Altaner. 


How many volumes this new Patrology will include and how the mat- 
ter will be distributed is not indicated as yet; but we understand (see p.1) 
that the work will conclude with the so-called last Fathers, Gregory or 
Isidore for the West, and John Damascene for the East. 


Quasten has a twofold purpose: 1) to bring the reader into closer con- 
tact with the latest Patristic literature in general, and the English publi- 
cations on the various topics in particular, thus avoiding the disadvantages 


of manuals in translation to which the (Catholic) English-speaking public 
has been accustomed, and 2) to arouse interest in the writings of the Fa- 
thers by quoting excerpts in English (Preface VII-VIII. We whole-heart- 
edly admit that these principles are reasonable: they simply are deduced 
from a great need felt in the Catholic American milieux of ecclesiastical 
learning. Of course, a praiseworthy purpose or principle in not all. Let us 
see how it is carried out. 


The general outline of the volume is good: the order of the chapters is 
logical, as also their internal arrangement, usually; the choice of the Pat- 
ristic texts in most of the cases is perfect; the literature up to the summer 
of 1949 is rather complete; the English publications, as announced, are 
more frequently referred to than in a Bardenhewer, Puech, Cayré or Al- 
taner (at least in his former edition). 


In detail we have many objections against this volume. We do hope 
that the author will not mind if we indicate some of them in plain words: 
perhaps our remarks will somehow be helpful for the redaction of the 
next volumes, and for an eventual new edition of the first one. 


First, the section on the History of Patrology (1-5), is to be completed, 
and that we think will require that some paragraphs be re-written. The 
history of Patrology is not simply identical with the history of Patrology 
in the Western, and later, the Catholic Church. Quasten writes (p. 2): 
“Through more than a thousand years all historians of ancient Christian 
literature regarded De viris illustribus as the basis of all their studies, and 
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their sole endeavor was to write continuations of this great work” (the em- 
phasis is ours, except for the quoted work of Jerome). The history of Pat- 
rology as described by Quasten gives more or less the impression that the 
phrase quoted corresponds to reality. But, in Greek literature we have a 
Photius and a Suidas, who did not at all intend to complete Jerome; Sui- 
das, perhaps, intended to complete Hesychius of Miletus; in Syriac litera- 
ture, too, still in those thousand years of Jerome’s supremacy, there exists 
an Ebedjesu Bar Berika, who, in his Catalogue cf all the ecclesiastical 
Books, gives plenty of information on Patristic writings, but who did not 
even know, it seems, of the existence of Jerome’s De viris inlustribus, 
since he quotes only the Book of the Paradise, viz., Jerome’s De viris 
sanctorum Patrum. A consequence of this fact is, of course, that the reader 
will not find in Fabricius’ Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, as Quasten says, “a 
complete edition of all historians on ecclesiastical literature from Jerome 
to Trithemius” (p. 4). In the same context the De viris illusiribus is de- 
scribed as the first history of Christian theological literature, “the basic 
source for the history of ancient Christian literature” and a “great work” 
(p. 1). This is a rather emphatic description of a kind of catalogue, which 
for half of its 135 small sections must be corrected or completed, either by 
its source (as in the case of chapters 1-78), or by subsequent documents (as 
in the case of the last chapters, since Jerome confesses several times he 
does not possess much information). 


In the time of the humanists (p. 4-5), a certain amount of valuable work 
was done by Cave and Oudin; the work of Cave was even translated from 
the Latin into Dutch (1698) and German (1701); these authors certainly 
merit mentioning. The history of Patrology in the twentieth century is de- 
scribed by only one of its characteristics. 


In the bibliography immediately folowing (p. 6), De Ghellinck, vol III, 
1949 should be added; on the other hand, it is not clear why the work of 
the same author on Mediaeval Latin literature is added (p. 8). In the bibli- 
ography pp. 12-13 the following are missing: R. Draguet and W. Koehler. 
We believe that the latter advocates an idea which merits the considera- 
tion of writers on new Patrologies: Patrology is distinct from the Biblical 
Sciences, that is certain, but it will notably change the perspective of the 
student of the history of Christianity, and even of the earliest Patristic 
writings, if he clearly realizes that some books of the New Testament were 
composed at a time practically belonging to the Patristic age; and thus the 
student will more easily understand why some books of the New Testa- 
ment were not quoted in certain Patristic writings, and why some writings 
of the “Fathers” sometimes were admitted in the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment. 


Regarding the bibliography of the entire volume, the author follows the 
rules exposed in the Preface (VII); since he intends to write a Patrology 
of several volumes he does not have to follow the telescopic system more 
or less justified in Altaner, viz., a Patrology in one volume. The method of 
Quasten certainly will be appreciated. But we object to the citing of so 
many old editions and studies, which uselessly extend the lists: some of 
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the works are completely outdated; and if needed, the student can find 
them in the more recent books or studies quoted by Quasten or in the other 
patrologies published in the twentieth century. In some instances the bibli- 
ography is out of proportion; e.g. the paragraph on the Apostles’ Creed (23- 
27) (which incidentally is not quite in its proper place in a volume treating 
the writings of the first two centuries), is accompanied by two pages of 
bibliography (27-29): that is too much for the common reader, whereas the 
specialist will have to use, for instance, the quoted work of De Ghellinck; 
again, the problem of the Diatessaron is exposed, not too clearly, in less 
than one page; and then follows a literature of more than two and a half 
pages. 


This work does not contain any footnotes; the lone note, p. 108, could 
have been avoided by following the author’s usual system. We are not 
advocating footnotes, and understand that some authors are reacting 
against certain abuses. But we are convinced that the reaction of Quasten 
here goes so far as to hurt the value of the volume. Some phrases and ex- 
pressions will be quite puzzling for many readers, e.g., p. 279, Praedestina- 
tus, (incidentally, the index p. 319 is clearer than the text referred to; the 
reference there is of course a misprint: 279, not 280);.p. 229 and 242, Chro- 
nicon Paschale. What is even more serious is the fact that many of the 
author’s opinions or arguments are not convincing, for the simple reason 
that the reader, in absence of notes, does not see on what old texts or mo- 
dern studies they are based. 


We noted above that the citations of the ancient writings Quasten 
speaks about are usually well chosen. But the author exaggerates in quot- 
ing modern authors in the same way; for instance, Newman, p. 11-12; we 
do not believe this “easy way” of writing books is justified by any good 
method. Concerning the patristic quotations, let us remark that the texts 
do not always prove what Quasten suggests they prove, sometimes just be- 
cause certain phrases of the context are missing, sometimes because Qua- 
sten asks from patristic writings the solution of a problem not yet posed at 
the time of their redaction, or because he stresses the value of one text 
which seems in favor of a certain thesis, but slips over the texts or facts 
which seem to prove the contrary, or at least which show the problem was 
scarcely existant yet. What Quasten says and does not say, for example, on 
the primacy of Rome, is very instructive in this regard. Evolution of dog- 
mas is more and more admitted by theologians; let us courageously apply 
the principle and see the problems and their solution in their proper per- 
spective. 


Another remark is that these patristic quotations involve certain risks. 
The student may be led either to expect too much from old documents: not 
everything is as clear and as beautiful as the texts quoted here; or finding 
that he has quite a bit of material here, he might feel that he does not need 
to read the works themselves and certainly not in their original language. 
Finally, we wonder how extensive the quoting will be in the next volumes, 
if for instance, from the very interesting literature of the IV and V cen- 
turies, texts will be cited in the same proportion as the Didache is here; 
then the work will become rather voluminous. 
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The paragraphs of the volume which are really disappointing are exact- 
ly those most emphatically announced in the Preface p. VII, and again on 
p. 5 relating to the new discoveries, the sermon of “Melito of Sardes,” and 
the Gnostic library of Chenoboskion. The latter is described on p. 277 in 
less than one page; whether these “papyri will cast a flood of light on the 
history of Gnosticism and on the centuries when Christian theology was 
crystallizing” remains to be seen. The sermon is better analyzed, p. 243-246; 
maybe even too well, since its authenticity, if not proved inadmissible, is 
certainly seriously questioned: it is, perhaps an apocryphal writing of the 
IV century, and in this case not in its right place in this volume. Quasten 
makes no allusion to this fact, though he must have known it, since on p. 
304 he refers to an article of P. Galtier, published in the Revue d’Histoire 
ecclésiastique, XLIV, (1949), p. 411-428; whereas the article of P. Nautin re- 
jecting the authenticity of the sermon starts on the following page. Even 
without this serious omission, we would have had to make a few remarks. 
The expression “elegans et declamatorium ingenium” (p. 244) clearly be- 
longs to the vocabulary of Jerome’s De viris illustribus; see chapters 20, 25, 
37, 78, 100, 103, 105, 117, and especially 91. But dato non concesso it comes 
from the lost work of Tertullian, it does not make much sense to describe 
the “entire theology” (p. 244) of an author by one of his sermons. There is 
not one single author who exposed his entire theology in one sermon. The 
traces “of the monarchian modalism” which Quasten suspects in the ser- 
mon (p. 244) are most likely nothing but an oratorical expression of a cur- 
rent theory of that time, viz., that the biblical expression “Spiritus sanctus 
superveniet in te” (Luke I, 35) meant that the second Person of the Trinity, 
the Son, caused the conception of Mary’s son; consequently, He begets and 
is begotten, as the sermon claims. 


The fact that we do not know what will follow in the next volumes, 
makes the work of the reviewer somewhat difficult. For example, speaking 
about the first Christian hymns (p. 158), Quasten states that the New Tes- 
tament contains a number of such hymns; among his examples which are 
said to be still in the liturgy of the church is the Gloria in excelsis (Luke 
II, 14); it is obvious that this verse, though it is in our Gloria, is not simply 
identical with the liturgical hymn, nor with one of its Oriental versions; 
its story will better be exposed e.g. in the Patrology of the IV century, 
where numerous anonymous and pseudepigraphic sermons, too, will find 
their natural place. See the end of Nautin’s article on the sermon of “Melito 
of Sardes.” 


We have still a list of incorrect and rather obscure passages; but we do 
not like to give the impression that much is wrong in the volume. At any 
rate, we do not believe that this work has the scientific value of the corres- 
ponding volume of Bardenhewer, nor even in many instances the exact- 
ness and clearness of the German editions of Altaner (we omit purposely 
the translations of that work). 


Printing and binding are exemplary. Finally, we sincerely wish that the 
work will make its way, and that the next volumes will follow soon, sur- 
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passing in value this first part and using more effectively Oriental litera- 
ture. 


Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M. 
The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 





Patrologie. Leben, Schriften und Lehre der Kirchenvaeter by Berthold 
Altaner, second edit. Freiburg: Herder Verlag 1950. Pp. XX-492. 

The first German edition of this work appeared in 1938. How well it was 
received is shown by the fact it was translated into Italian in 1940 and 
1944, into French in 1941, into Spanish in 1944 and 1949, and into Hungari- 
an in 1947. From this second German edition there is already an Italian and 
an English (New York) translation announced. 

This edition is bigger than the first one, though not so much as insinu- 
ated by the difference in pages (the first edit. had XIX-353 pages); in the 
new edition a somewhat bigger print is used. The plan remained the same; 
thirteen “Fathers” are added: Agathangelus, Apringius, Basil of Seleucia, 
Gennadius of Constantinople, Pamphilus an author of the VI century, 
Theodore of Raithu and Timothy of Jerusalem, — all authors forgotten in 
the first edition; as also the Anonymus of the Vita Charitonis, Eutropius, 
Hypatius of Ephesus, Leontius of Jerusalem, Macarius or Symeon of Meso- 
potamia and the exegete Symmachus, — authors more recently discovered. 

The main difference between the editions lies in the bibliography; it is 
now up to date, i.e. generally up to the summer of 1949. In the text small 
additions are made intended to make understanding easier; small correc- 
tions too, following the remarks made for the earlier editions and taking 
into account recent research. Of course, the additions and corrections re- 
specting authors or problems better studied during the last years are grea- 
ter. 

The description of persons and writings, though short, is usually clear; 
with sound judgment Altaner exposes the problems and the solutions 
given; the choice of the literature is excellent; the references already pre- 
sent in the first German edition are checked, and thus quite a few faults 
disappeared; we are especially glad to state that the retrogressive evolution 
of the corrected (?) Italian edition disappeared too. 

Surely, not everything is perfect: in the references there are still mis- 
prints, which is rather unavoidable in the system adopted by the author; 
further, it is not clear for instance how Altaner reconciles the fact that 
Eustathius of Antioch died in 337 and nevertheless wrote the Adversus 
Photinum; it is not clear either, why Acacius of Cesarea, Eusebius and Ne- 
mesius of Emesa are listed in a chapter on the Ante-Nicene Fathers which 
is occupied with historical work; why Nemesius of Emesa comes under the 
heading “Disciples and successors of Eusebius of Cesarea”: it is true, he is 
a successor of Eusebius of Emesa in the sense he too was a bishop of Eme- 
sa;but we do not see any other relation between Eusebius and Nemesius of 
Emesa, and none at all between Eusebius of Cesarea and Nemesius. And 
so’ forth. 

This Patrologie is a valuable work, an aid for both learner and special- 
ist. 

Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M. 

The Franciscan Institute, 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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